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THE  STAR  OF  FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    EIGHTY-FIVE. 


The  24tli  of  April  daT\TLecI  on  Meerut 
with  all  the  splendour  of  Indian  sunrise. 
Soon  after  reveille  parade  was  sounded  in 
the  quarters  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry ;  that 
was  the  regiment  commanded  by  the  gallant 
Carmichael  Smith,  who,  in  putting  his  faith 
in  the  goodwill  of  the  natives  to  the  test, 
never  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  evil  would 
come  out  of  it.  When  the  order  for  the 
parade  had  been  circulated  the  night  before, 
none  of  the  men  had  any  idea  as  to  what 
the  object  was,  nor  was  it  generally  known 
in   the    station.     It  was   noted   that  when 
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the  men  assembled  on  the  parade-ground 
they  did  not  look  cheerful ;  in  fact,  on 
many  of  the  dusky  faces  there  was  a  sullen, 
hang-dog  expression.  Captain  Sandon,  who 
was  present,  was  quick  to  observe  this,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  also  that  he  particularly 
was  an  object  of  fierce  looks  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  men.  He  was  well  aware 
that  he  was  not  beloved  by  the  natives. 
He  had  been  told  that  by  his  white  soldier 
servant,  who  had  heard  it  as  common  gossip. 
He  had  even  been  anonymously  warned 
that  his  life  was  not  altogether  safe  from 
poison  or  the  assassin's  dagger.  It  testified 
to  his  undoubted  courage  that  he  was  not 
troubled  about  this.  He  had  been  heard 
to  say  that  no  man  could  guard  against  the 
secret  assassin,  especially  in  India,  but  that 
if  they  only  gave  him  a  chance  he  would  be 
able  to  account  for  some  of  his  enemies,  and 
it  was  known  that  he  never  went  anywhere 
without  being  armed  with  a  revolver,  which, 
however,  he  carried  concealed. 

*'  I   should    say,"   remarked    the   gallant 
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Captain,  as  he  and  the  Colonel  rode  down 
the  lines  together,  "  that  these  rascals  must 
have  been  apprised  of  your  intention. " 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ? "  asked  the 
Colonel. 

"  The  expression  of  their  faces  indicates  it." 

"  You  are  a  remarkable  fellow  for  reading- 
signs,"  remarked  the  Colonel  good-humour- 
edly.  "  But  I  don't  see  how  the  men  could 
have  become  aware  of  my  intention  unless 
some  of  their  wonderful  seers  have  warned 
them." 

"  Oh,  it  needed  no  seers.  You  forget  the 
servants  were  present  last  night  during  oui- 
discussion." 

"  True,  true,"  muttered  the  Colonel 
thoughtfully.  "  One  ought  to  be  more 
careful." 

"Yes,  for  every  native  servant  is  a  spy." 

"  Come,  come,  that  is  very  severe ;  I  don't 
quite  believe  that." 

"  Well,  Colonel,  we  must  agree  to  differ. 
Events  sooner  or  later  vnR  decide  whether  I 
am  a  true  or  false  prophet." 
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"  I  hope  you  will  be  proved  a  false  one 
for  all  our  sakes,"  said  Colonel  Carmichael 
Smith  with  a  laugh,  for  he  really  thought, 
as  a  good  many  of  his  colleagues  thought, 
that  Captain  Sandon  was  particularly  hard 
on  the  natives. 

Now,  whether  it  was  due  to  some  peculiar 
instinct,  some  keener  powers  of  observation 
than  those  possessed  by  his  brother-officers, 
or  some  other  faculty  which  could  not  be 
named,  it  certainly  was  a  fact  that  Captain 
Sandon  had  for  a  long  time  insisted  that 
trouble  was  coming  for  India,  and  he  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  strength- 
ening of  all  the  garrisons.  "When  he  last 
returned  from  Delhi  he  loudly  censured  the 
laxity  which  placed  the  tremendous  collec- 
tion of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  charge 
of  nine  white  men  only ;  for  he  had  found 
that  young  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  two 
other  brother-officers,  and  six  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  practically 
formed  the  only  garrison  of  the  great 
arsenal.     His  views,  however,  were  ignored. 
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The  usual  cry  of  "Pessimist"  was  raised, 
and  there  the  matter  euded.  But  he  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  from  what  he  knew 
of  Willoughby,  that  that  young  officer  would 
blow  the  arsenal  to  the  sky  rather  than  let 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.  For 
this  he  received  an  official  hint  that  he  was 
to  be  a  little  more  guarded  in  his  expres- 
sions, and  he  was  told  that  such  an  extreme 
measure  as  he  spoke  of  could  only  be  justified 
by  a  concatenation  of  circumstances  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  could  occur  in 
India. 

Of  course  one  can  always  be  wise  after 
an  event,  and  it  is  easy  to  prophesy  when 
you  know ;  but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
if  more  men  holding  Sandon's  views  had 
existed  in  those  days  the  Mutiny  would 
never  have  attained  the  proportions  it  did. 
As  it  was,  he  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a 
good  many  sneers,  and  even  some  ridicule. 
Not  that  men  doubted  his  courage  or  his 
soldierly  qualities,  but  he  was  regarded 
rather  in  the  light   of  a  chronic  grumbler 
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who  viewed  the  natives  with  unmerited 
contempt.  He  had  held  his  ground,  how- 
ever, and  in  effect  said — 

"  Wait.  Time  will  prove  me  right  or 
wrong." 

Now,  on  this  brilliant  morning  as  he  rode 
with  the  Colonel  and  inspected  the  men 
drawn  up  in  columns,  he  was  conscious  that 
in  a  certain  sense  he  was  on  his  trial. 

"  You  will  admit  that  they  are  a  soldierly- 
looking  lot  of  fellows,"  remarked  the  Colonel 
after  he  had  inspected  his  regiment. 

"  Oh,  yes,  in  looks  they  are,"  replied 
Sandon,  "  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  they 
might  prove  ugly  customers  if  they  got  the 
reins.  To  my  mind  their  fierce  looks  do 
not  indicate  that  their  hearts  are  bursting 
with  love  for  us." 

The  Colonel  made  no  answer  to  this 
remark,  but  proceeded  to  put  his  men 
through  certain  exercises,  having  previously 
harangued  them  on  the  absurdity  of  the 
reports  about  the  greased  cartridges.  Then 
came  the  crucial  test  for  which  every  one 
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in  the  secret  had  been  waiting.  The  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  load  their  carbines.  All 
the  men  of  the  regiment  complied  with  the 
command  with  the  exception  of  eighty-five. 
These  eighty-five  stood  sullen  and  silent. 
Again  was  the  order  given  to  them.  Still 
they  remained  motionless.  Their  eyes 
glowed  with  excitement.  Even  their  dark 
faces  seemed  to  take  on  a  certain  paleness. 
Captain  Sandon,  who  sat  on  his  horse  like 
a  statue  in  front  of  the  mutinous  body  of 
men,  expressed  no  sense  of  exultation  that 
it  was  at  last  proved  he  was  no  false  prophet. 
Some  men  might  have  exulted,  but  he  did 
not.  He  knew  too  well  what  a  terribly 
serious  business  it  was.  Eighty-five  soldiers 
on  parade  had  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
their  superior  officers.  That  was  an  open 
act  of  mutiny.  It  was  really  the  first  public 
display  of  the  smouldering  fire,  at  any  rate 
in  that  part  of  India.  If  one  or  two  or  even 
half-a-dozen  men  had  refused,  it  would  have 
been  a  smaU  matter,  and  regarded  as  having 
no    special    significance.       But    here    were 
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eighty-five  of  them,  eighty-five  troopers 
of  an  important  cavalry  regiment,  a  formid- 
able body  to  show  a  mutinous  spirit  in 
presence  of  their  comrades,  the  general 
spectators  and  budmashes,  who  had  collected 
in  unusual  crowds,  as  if  they  had  had  some 
intimation  of  what  was  going  to  happen. 

The  face  of  Colonel  Smith  wore  a  look  of 
anxiety  that  was  quite  foreign  to  it,  and 
there  was  not  an  officer  present  who  did  not 
regard  the  business  as  serious. 

A  brief  consultation  of  the  officers  took 
place.  Then  the  recalcitrant  eighty-five 
were  ordered  to  ride  forward  twelve  yards 
from  the  ranks,  and  form  in  line.  For  a 
moment  or  two  they  showed  a  disposition 
to  disobey  that  order,  until  a  few  of  the 
number  complied.  Then  the  others  followed 
suit.  The  muster-roll  was  called,  and  as 
each  man  answered  to  his  name  it  was 
written  down.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
native  officers  seemed  inclined  to  keep  in 
the  background,  as  if  they  secretly  sympa- 
thized   with    the  mutineers.      As    soon   as 
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all  tlie  names  had  been  taken  the  bugle 
sounded,  the  regiment  was  dismissed 
from  parade  and  trotted  back  to  quarters, 
and  the  parade  thus  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination. 

That  evening  when  the  British  officers 
assembled  at  mess  there  was  an  absence  of 
the  convivial  feeling  which  had  distinguished 
them  the  previous  night,  and  Dr.  Parker 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at  all.  If 
Captain  Sandon  had  displayed  an  exultant 
spirit  he  surely  would  have  been  justified, 
but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  he 
made  no  allusion  to  the  event  of  the  day 
until  the  Colonel  himself  broached  the 
subject,  which  he  did  when  the  dessert  was 
placed  on  the  table,  and  having  first  taken 
the  precaution  to  send  all  the  native  servants 
out  of  the  room,  and  place  a  sentry  on  duty 
at  the  door. 

"  Sandon,"  he  said,  "  I  think  that  in  a 
certain  way  we  owe  you  an  apology.  At 
any  rate,  we  must  give  you  the  credit  of 
having  seen  what  we  did  not  see  ;  and  what, 
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perhaps,  we  were  even  unwilling  to  see. 
But  facts  are  facts,  and  cannot  be  winked 
at.  This  is  a  serious  business  whichever 
way  we  look  at  it.  I  honestly  confess  I  did 
not  think  there  was  such  a  widespread  spirit 
of  discontent ;  and,  without  wishing  in  any 
way  to  pose  as  an  alarmist,  I  look  with 
concern  on  this  public  display  of  disobedience. 
Of  course,  an  example  will  have  to  be  made 
of  the  eighty-five  men,  and  I  only  hope  that 
the  matter  will  end  there." 

"  I  echo  that  hope,"  said  Sandon,  "  but  I 
also  hope  there  will  be  no  squeamishness, 
no  Christian  sentimentality,  shown  in  this 
business.  The  slightest  sign  of  weakness 
on  our  part  at  this  juncture  will  be  fatal. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  an  Eastern  people,  and  in  their 
case  the  French  proverb  L'audace  et  tou- 
jours  Vaudace  applies  with  remarkable 
force.  Nothing  impresses  Orientals  so 
much  as  promptness  in  striking.  We  have 
our  prestige  to  maintain,  our  honour  to 
uphold.     But   we   have   to   do   even   more 
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than  that ;  we  have  to  let  these  native 
soldiers  see  that  though  they  outnumber 
us  twenty  to  one  we  have  no  fear  of  them ; 
that  behind  us  are  all  the  resources  of  the 
Company ;  that  behind  the  Company  is  the 
tremendous  power  of  England.  Gentlemen," 
he  added  solemnly,  "  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  a  crisis.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
we  shall  deal  with  it." 

"  Although  it  is  serious  enough,"  re- 
marked the  Colonel,  "  I  don't  think  that  all 
the  resources  of  the  Company  will  be  called 
for ;  and  certainly  England  will  not  be 
required  to  put  forth  her  might.  These 
mutineers  will  be  punished,  and  the  punish- 
ment will  prove  salutary." 

"  Yes,  if  you  publicly  hang  every  one  of 
the  blackguards,"  answered  Sandon,  with  a 
look  of  stern  determination  flashing  from 
his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  come,  come,  Sandon ;  that  would 
be  carrying  severity  to  an  extreme,"  ex- 
claimed one  of  his  brother-officers. 

"Not  in  the  case  of  Orientals,"  replied 
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Sandon  firmly.  "  It  might  seem  so  in  the 
minds  of  arm-chair-and-carpet-slipper  poli- 
ticians, who  sit  at  home  at  ease,  and  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  world  generally,  and  human 
nature  in  particular,  as  sucking  babes ;  but 
we  are  soldiers.  Soldiering  is  a  stern  busi- 
ness. The  many  conflicting  elements  of  our 
armies  are  held  together  and  welded  by 
discipline.  Once  relax  discipline,  or  once 
let  any  number  of  the  atoms  composing  the 
great  whole  think  they  can  set  it  at  defiance, 
and  then  fire,  slaughter,  and  chaos  will 
come.  If  I  were  in  command  I  would  hang 
every  one  of  these  rascals  who  have  dis- 
obeyed orders  to-day.  Then,  while  they 
were  still  swinging  on  their  gibbets,  I  would 
assemble  all  the  native  regiments,  and  say 
— '  Now  then,  do  any  more  of  you  want  to 
be  hanged  ?  If  so,  just  step  forward,  and 
we  will  accommodate  you.'  " 

This  remark  was  greeted  with  laughter ; 
and  yet  somehow  the  laughter  did  not  seem 
spontaneous ;  certainly  it  was  not  hearty. 
Perhaps    every   man   present   felt   at    that 
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moment  that   for  once  he  was  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  pugnacious  Captain. 

"  You  may  laugh,  gentlemen,"  said  San- 
don,  with  something  like  a  sneer  on  his 
handsome  face,  "  but  depend  upon  it  that 
though  the  remedy  I  propose  may  seem 
drastic,  it  is  the  proper  one.  I  will  tell  you 
rather  a  curious  thing.  When  I  was  in 
Cawnpore  last  year  I  was  Xana  Sahib's 
guest  at  Bithoor.  He  had  given  a  ftte  in 
honour  of  something  or  somebody,  and,  of 
course,  as  all  his  fetes  are,  it  was  a  very 
swell  affair.  In  a  conversation  I  had  ^dth 
him  he  referred  to  the  Crimean  AVar,  and 
he  said  he  had  been  credibly  informed  our 
power  had  been  so  weakened  by  the  struggle 
with  the  Eussians  that  it  would  be  years 
before  we  could  recover.  I  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  remark  at  the  time, 
but  thinking  over  it  afterwards  it  made  a 
great  impression  on  me,  and  I  thought  if 
that  idea  was  held  generally  by  the  natives 
of  India  it  might  mean  trouble  for  us. 
Kow,   I  am  one  of  those  who  have   never 
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bowed  the  knee  to  this  wealthy  Nana.  He 
gave  me  the  impression  that  he  was  a  wily 
serpent,  who  some  day  might  turn  and  sting 
his  benefactors.  And  my  own  belief  is, 
when  he  gave  utterance  to  that  remark  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  I  feel  sure 
that  Nana  Sahib  wears  a  mask,  and  that  in 
his  black  heart  sits  a  devil." 

There  was  a  general  dissent  from  this 
view,  and  as  the  discussion  seemed  likely 
to  wax  warm,  the  Colonel  put  an  end  to  it 
by  suggesting  cards,  which  were  indulged 
in  until  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  when 
the  company  broke  up.  On  the  following 
day  Captain  Sandon  took  the  first  ojDpor- 
tunity  to  call  on  Mrs.  Pritchard.  He  found 
her,  Hester,  and  the  two  children  in  the 
drawing-room.  With  shouts  of  delight  the 
children  rushed  forward  to  greet  him,  for 
they  were  very  fond  of  him,  and  he  was 
fond  of  them.  On  one  occasion  some 
brother-officers  who  had  dropped  in  unex- 
pectedly found  him  down  on  all  fours  in 
the  verandah,  with  a  string  in  his  mouth. 
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and  the  two  children  sitting  on  his  back 
shrieking  with  delight,  as  they  made  believe 
he  was  a  horse.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  was  a  favourite  with  them,  and  no 
wonder  that  their  proud  mother  was  fond 
of  him,  for  if  you  want  to  vdn  your  way 
into  a  woman's  heart,  show  kindness  to  her 
children. 

Both  Hester  and  her  sister  were  very 
glad  to  see  the  gallant  Captain  now,  and 
Hester  was  full  of  the  picnic  and  the  way 
she  had  enjoyed  herself,  and  presently  when 
the  conversation  on  this  and  sundry  other 
commonplace  topics  had  exhausted  itself, 
Mrs.   Pritchard  said — 

"  This  is  very  serious  news.  Captain 
Sandon,  about  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the 
men  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry." 

"  Yes,  it  is  rather  serious,"  he  answered 
smihngly,  as  he  allowed  the  children  to  rifle 
his  pockets. 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  do  you  know  ? " 
queried  the  lady. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  there  is  to  be  an  inquiry  held." 
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"  And  they  will  be  court-martialled,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Without  a  doubt,  I  should  think." 

"  And  what  then  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  remains  to  be  seen." 

*'  I  don't  think  they  would  have  much 
chance  if  you  were  their  judge,  Captain," 
said  Hester  slyly. 

He  launched  as  he  answered — 

"  I  don't  think  they  would.  Miss  Dellaby." 
Then,  as  if  he  wished  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion, he  began  to  whistle  a  lively  air  to  the 
children,  who  were  sitting  straddle-legged 
on  his  knees. 

"  I  wis,  Taptain  Sandon,"  said  little  Amy, 
"  that  you  and  papa  wouldn't  be  nasty 
soldiers,  but  always  stop  at  home  and 
play  horses  wifF  us." 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,"  he  laughed.  "You  call 
me  a  nasty  soldier,  do  you  ?  Now,  I  won't 
come  and  see  you  again." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  said  the  boy, 
"  because  Auntie  Hester's  here,  and  you'll 
come  to  see  her,  because  you  like  her." 
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"  Don't  be  rude,  Freddy,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  while  Hester's  face  red- 
dened a  little.  "  If  you  make  remarks  of 
that  kind,"  continued  liis  mother,  "  you  \Yill 
have  to  go  to  bed." 

After  a  little  more  romping,  which  Sandon 
seemed  to  enjoy  quite  as  much  as  the 
youngsters,  Mrs.   Pritchard  said — 

"  Hetty  dear,  would  you  mind  giving  the 
chicks  a  run  in  the  garden  ?  " 

Now,  whether  Hester  was  really  glad  to 
get  away,  or  whether  she  guessed  that  her 
sister  wished  to  have  some  private  conver- 
sation with  the  Captain  or  not,  she  jumped 
up  with  alacrity,  and  exclaiming,  "  Come  on, 
Babs,"  she  took  the  children's  hands  and 
ran  off  mth  them  to  get  their  hats. 

Then  Mrs.  Pritchard  dropped  some  needle- 
work she  was  doing,  and,  looking  her  visitor 
full  in  the  face,  said — 

"  Captain  Sandon,  I  think  I  must  have 
become  nervous  of  late,  and  it  takes  very 
little  to  upset  me.  This  affair  of  the  parade 
has  given  me  quite  a  shock.     Now,  I  want 

VOL.    II.  c 
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you  to  tell  me  honestly  if  you  think  there 
is  any  danger  of  a  general  rising  ?  If  so,  I 
would  at  once  send  Hetty  and  the  chil- 
dren off  to  our  friends  the  Sutcliffes,  in 
Calcutta." 

"  And    why    would   you    not  accompany 
them  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  my  place  is  at  my  husband's 
side.     I  am  a  soldier's  wife." 

"  Nobly  spoken,"  he  answered,  and  his 
face  was  unusually  thoughtful.  "  But  really, 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  you  place  a  terrible  resj)on- 
sibility  on  my  shoulders.  Supposing  I 
advised  you  to  adopt  that  course,  and 
nothing  happened,  I  should  be  laughed  at 
all  over  the  station  as  an  alarmist ;  and 
supposing  I  say  stay,  and  an  outbreak 
occurs,  you  would  severely  blame  me  for 
having  counselled  you.  I  do  wish  you  had 
not  put  the  question  to  me,  but  as  you  have 
done  so,  this  is  my  answer — you  should  be 
guided  entirely  by  your  husband's  advice." 

"  But  I  want  to  know  what  you  think," 
she  urged,  with  womanly  persistency. 
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He  remained  silent  for  some  moments, 
and  played  witli  the  tassels  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword  in  a  preoccupied  way.  Then 
suddenly  jumping  to  his  feet,  he  exclaimed — 

"  I  confess,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  you  have  cor- 
nered me ;  but  I  will  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  advising  you  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  if  you  are 
really  nervous,  you  might  send  your  sister 
and  the  children  away  until  after  the 
mutineers  have  been  tried,  and  their  sentence, 
w^hatever  it  may  be,  has  been  carried  out. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  rising,  it  will  be  when 
the  fellows  are  sent  to  prison.  But  once 
the  shackles  are  on  them,  and  the  prison 
doors  have  closed  behind  them,  I  think  all 
will  be  well.  Nevertheless,  I  must  repeat 
I  think  your  husband  is  the  person  whose 
advice  you  should  seek." 

"  But  he  is  away." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  suppose  he  will  be  coming 
back  soon  ? " 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  and 
he  said  he  thought  he  might  be  detained 
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somewhat  longer  than  he  anticipated,  and 
that  probably  he  would  not  be  able  to  get 
back  until  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  in 
May." 

The  Captain  rose  to  go.  Mrs.  Pritchard 
also  rose,  and  said  in  an  appealing  way  to 
him — 

"  Of  course.  Captain,  you  won't  say  any- 
thing in  the  station  about  my  fears.  Very 
likely  they  are  groundless  and  foolish,  but  I 
am  a  mother  and  have  a  mother's  anxiety." 

"  You  can  rely  upon  my  not  doing  so," 
he  answered  as  he  shook  her  hand. 

As  he  went  through  the  garden  towards 
the  road  he  came  upon  Hester  and  the 
children.  The  latter  rushed  to  him  at  once, 
and  clung  to  his  knees,  saying  they  didn't 
intend  to  let  him  go.  After  affecting  to  have 
a  desperate  struggle  with  them,  he  got  free, 
and  spoke  a  few  words  to  Hester,  and  as  he 
held  her  hand,  and  thinking  he  was  unob- 
served— for  Freddy  was  trying  to  kill  with 
a  piece  of  stick  he  had  a  small  centipede  that 
was  crawling  across  the  garden  path,  and 
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Amy  was  looking  on — he  pressed  her  fingers 
to  his  lips.  The  act  did  not  escape  the 
sharp  eyes  of  little  Amy,  who  shrieked  after 
him  as  he  ran  away — "  Oh,  I  saw  oo  kissing 
Tantie  Hetty's  hand." 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE   PRELUDE   TO   THE   SWELLING   ACT. 

Of  course  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the 
eighty-five  troopers  was  the  subject  of 
general  conversation  throughout  Meerut, 
and  the  opinions  expressed  were  many  and 
varied.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  amongst 
the  officers,  from  General  Hewett,  com- 
manding the  division,  down  to  the  humblest 
sub. ,  the  feeling  was  that  while  in  a  military 
sense  the  rebellious  disobedience  of  the 
troopers  was  serious  enough,  it  was  not 
seriousness  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  here  that  Captain 
Sandon  was  not  included  amongst  those 
who  thought  in  that  way. 

As  soon  as  the  affair  was  officially  reported 
at    headquarters,   a   court   of  inquiry   was 
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ordered.  This  was  composed  of  all  tlie 
principal  Europeans  and  some  of  the  native 
officers.  This  cornet  at  once  o-ot  to  work. 
Every  man  of  the  eighty-five  malcontents 
was  separately  examined  and  questioned  as 
to  his  motives  for  refusing  to  use  his  cart- 
ridges. The  answer  was  almost  the  same  in 
each  case.  He  believed  that  hoo's  fat  had 
been  used  as  the  lubricant.  The  men  were 
reminded,  however,  that  over  and  over  again 
had  they  been  assured  that  there  was  not 
the  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  suspicion. 
But  to  this  they  replied  that  they  did  not 
believe  those  statements,  for  they  had  been 
told  by  fakirs  and  others  that  the  English 
intended  to  destroy  the  caste  of  the  natives, 
and  degrade  them  all  to  one  common  level. 
These  fellows  were  pressed  to  give  in  the 
names  of  the  fakirs  and  others  who  had 
spread  the  reports,  but  they  resolutely 
declined  to  do  so,  and  as  they  had  no  better 
excuse  to  offer  for  their  conduct,  they  were 
ordered  for  court-martial,  and  were  conveyed 
to  prison. 
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It  is  a  singular  commentary  on  the  way 
things  were  managed  in  those  days  that  the 
prisoners  were  committed  entirely  to  the 
care  of  native  guards.  And  it  is  no  less 
singular  that  the  guards  should  have  con- 
sented to  have  acted  in  that  capacity 
without  takinoj  advanta^-e  of  it.  But  the 
fact  is,  there  was  a  want  of  cohesion 
amongst  the  natives  then.  They  were 
burning  and  chafing  to  rise  and  strike  a 
mighty  blow  for  their  freedom  from  the 
foreign  yoke,  but  fear  of  the  consequences 
held  them  back.  The  shadow  of  "The  Great 
White  Hand "  ^  loomed  over  them,  and  if 
the  authorities  had  shown  more  judgment, 
more  sternness,  if  there  had  been  more 
Captain  Sandons,  there  would  have  been 
no  mutiny ;  but  it  was  when  subsequent 
events  drove  the  men  to  madness,  and  sub- 
sequent folly  gave  them  the  game  into 
their    own    hands,    that   an    electric    thrill 

1  The  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  describing  the 
power  of  the  British  as  ''  A  Great  White  Hand  "  that 
stretched  forth  and  grasped  everything. 
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ran  through  their  ranks,  and  with  a  roar 
their  swords  leapt  simultaneously  from 
the  scabbards,  and  the  reign  of  blood  was 
inauo:urated. 

No  time  was  lost  in  getting  the  court- 
martial  into  working  order,  and  that  done 
the  trial  of  the  mutineers  commenced.  A 
feeling  was  manifested  at  first  that  it  would 
be  better  to  endeavour  to  sinoie  out  four  or 
five,  or  even  more,  of  the  men  as  ring- 
leaders, and  make  an  example  of  them. 
But  it  was  found  impossible  to  do  this,  for 
no  man  had  made  himself  more  prominent 
than  another.  Either  they  were  all  in- 
nocent or  all  guilty  in  equal  degree.  There 
could  be  no  nice  shade  of  distinction  drawn. 
If  number  one  was  pronounced  guilt}',  then 
number  eighty-five  was  just  as  guilty.  It 
was  on  this  basis  the  court-martial  pro- 
ceeded, and  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a 
military  tribunal  constituted  to  try  men 
for  as  grave  an  ofi'ence  almost  as  any  that 
a  soldier  could  commit.  The  Court  heard 
the  evidence  against  the  prisoners.    Nothing 
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could  have  been  clearer ;  and  against  it 
there  was  no  evidence  to  oppose  save  the 
ridiculous  contention  about  the  fat ;  and 
when  everything  had  been  urged  that  could 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the  mutineers,  the 
Court  considered  its  verdict,  and  when  the 
president  had  addressed  them  with  all  the 
weight  of  powerful  argument  and  warning 
admonition,  he  pronounced  upon  them  a 
sentence  of  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

The  sentence  was  received  in  hushed 
silence.  The  culprits  looked  surprised,  and 
they  exchanged  glances  with  each  other, 
but  not  a  man  spoke.  As  condemned 
felons  now  they  were  marched  back  to  gaol, 
still  under  native  guard.  But  the  form- 
alities were  not  yet  completed.  The  finding 
of  the  Court  before  it  could  become  law 
had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  commanding 
officer — that  is.  General  Hewett.  When  it 
came  before  him  that  officer  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  he  considered  the  punishment  too 
severe.  The  argument  that  most  other 
European    nations   would    have    shot    the 
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prisoners  had  no  weight  with  him.  His 
sympathies  were  clearly  with  the  natives, 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact. 
The  result  was,  he  reduced  the  sentence  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  younger  soldiers  to 
five  years. 

There  for  the  moment  the  matter  rested, 
as  before  the  actual  punishment  could  begin 
the  sentence  would  have  to  be  read  out  to 
the  prisoners  before  the  whole  of  the 
assembled  garrison.  And  the  date  for 
doing  that  was  fixed  for  the  9  th  of 
May. 

Opinions  as  to  the  sentence  were  very 
much  divided.  While  some  said  it  was  too 
lenient,  others  said  it  was  too  severe,  and 
others  were  found  who  entirely  agreed  with 
it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  upon  which 
side  Captain  Sandon  ranged  himself.  He 
was  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  sentence 
was  ridiculous.  He  denounced  it  as  a 
namby-pamby  one,  and  he  argued  that  it 
wasn't  by  such  grandmotherly  means  that 
our  forefathers  had  won  India. 
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During  the  clays  that  intervened  he  was 
frequently  at  Colonel  Pritchard's  house, 
and  he  made  anxious  inquiries  as  to  when 
his  friend  the  Colonel  was  likely  to  return. 
Mrs.  Pritchard's  fears,  whatever  they  were, 
had  evidently  been  allayed,  for  her  spirits 
had  recovered  their  usual  buoyancy,  and 
she  was  full  of  plans  for  the  future.  She 
was  one  w^ho  considered  that  the  sentence 
passed  upon  the  mutineers  was  adequate, 
and  that  it  would  deter  any  malcontents 
from  following  suit.  In  common  wdtli  her 
husband,  she  had  great  faith  in  General 
Hewett.  She  believed  that  his  judgment 
could  not  err,  and  that  he  was  equal  to  any 
emergency  that  might  arise. 

Hester,  of  course,  was  too  new  a  comer 
to  feel  any  concern.  That  is,  she  did  not 
understand  the  matter,  and,  like  all  people 
who  are  ignorant  of  danger,  she  had  no 
fear.  Her  views  were  best  expressed  in  the 
following  remark  which  she  made  when  she 
heard  what  the  sentence  was — 

"  What   a   dreadful    punishment,    to    be 
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sure,  for  such  a  simple  thing  as  some 
soldiers  refusing  to  put  bullets  in  their 
guns  when  they  were  told.  Why,  I  should 
have  thought  that  a  week's  imprisonment 
would  have  been  quite  enough." 

This  \dew  was,  of  course,  the  result  of 
inability  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
offence,  and  its  significance  as  a  sign  of  the 
times.  Nor  did  she  understand  that  an 
open  act  of  mutiny  either  in  the  navv  or 
the  army  was  considered  to  be  a  very 
heinous  thing,  while  the  slightest  toleration 
of  anything  approaching  disobedience  to 
just  orders  would  soon  make  discipline  im- 
possible, and  that  enormous  bodies  of  men 
banded  together  for  a  common  cause,  and 
subject  to  the  commands  of  their  leaders, 
could  only  be  kept  in  hand  by  the  very 
sternest  discipline. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  for  her  that  she  did 
not  view  the  matter  just  then  in  any  graver 
light,  for  she  was  saved  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety.  It  may  be  supposed  Captain 
Sandon  did  not  say  anything  to  alarm  her. 
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He  became  more  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions, and,  though  he  did  not  talk  to  her 
in  the  language  of  love,  he  manifested  in 
the  most  unmistakable  way  that  she  occu- 
pied a  large  share  of  his  thoughts.  On  one 
evening,  however,  as  he  sat  alone  with  her 
on  the  verandah,  while  Mrs.  Pritchard  was 
engaged  in  seeing  her  little  ones  tucked 
snugly  in  their  beds,  he  allowed  his  feelings 
to  so  far  carry  him  away,  that  he  exclaimed 
impulsively — 

"  Hester,  I  am   getting  awfully  fond  of 

you." 

"  But  you  mustn't  get  fond  of  me,"  she 
answered  quickly.     "  I  belong  to  another." 

He  sighed,  and  was  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments ;  then  asked — 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  from  him  since 
you  have  been  here  ?  " 

"  Never  a  word,"  she  answered  sorrow- 
fully. 

"  And  you  have  no  idea  where  he  is  ? " 

"  No,  except  that  he  is  in  Persia." 

"  Yes,  I    know  that ;    but    Persia   is  as 
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vao-ue  as  if  one  said,  I  have  a  friend  in  India. 
India  is  a  vast  place." 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  you  no  more,"  Hester 
remarked  sadly.  "  He  wrote  and  told  me 
he  was  going  out  with  his  regiment." 

"Is  it  not  just  a  little  strange  that  he 
has  never  communicated  mth  you  ?  " 

This  c[uestion  was  put  in  such  a  pointed 
way  that  the  girl  was  quite  startled.  She 
had  written  to  him,  and  told  him  she  was 
going  to  her  sister  at  Meerut.  If  his  love 
for  her  was  as  strong  as  he  had  wished  her 
to  believe,  why  had  he  not  sent  her  a  few 
comforting  lines  ?  Then  suddenly  she  ac- 
counted for  his  silence  by  the  probability 
that  he  had  not  received  her  letter ;  but 
that  ao;ain  beo'ot  the  dreadful  thouo-ht  that 
he,  still  thinking  her  false,  had  recklessly 
exposed  himself  to  danger  and  had  thrown 
his  life  away. 

Although  by  no  means  unduly  senti- 
mental, she  could  not  restrain  her  emotion 
as  these  thino^s  flashed  throuo-h  her  brain, 
and  tears  flowing  down  her  cheeks,  she  used 
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her  handkerchief  in  a  way  that  indicated  to 
Sandon  that  she  was  weeping.  Otherwise 
he  would  not  have  known,  as  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  usual  verandah  lamp  had  not 
been  lighted. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  these  are 
real  tears,  Miss  Dellaby  ? "  he  said,  as  he 
leaned  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on  her 
hand. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing,"  she  answered  peev- 
ishly, as  if  ashamed  of  herself.  "  A  stupid 
sentimental  fit,  I  suppose.  Pray  excuse  me 
for  a  few  minutes." 

She  rose  with  the  intention  of  going  into 
the  house,  but  he  rose  at  the  same  moment, 
and  clasping  her  wrist,  he  murmured — 

"  Love  does  make  us  sentimental.  I  know 
it  makes  me  so.  Ah,  Hester,  if  you  would 
only  give  me  some  hope  !  Why  should  you 
sigh  for  a  shadow  when  the  substance  is  at 
hand?" 

She  released  herself  from  him  with  quite 
an  angry  gesture,  and  snid  warmly — 

"  You  must  not  talk  to  me  like  that,  sir. 
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I  won't  listen  to  you.  You  are  betraying 
the  confidence  I  repose  in  you,  and  it  isn't 
fair." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  arrived  on  the  verandah 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  last  of  this  little 
scene,  and  as  Hester  swept  by  her  into  the 
house  she  said  in  astonishment  to  Captain 
Sandon — 

"  I  hope  you  young  people  have  not  been 
quarrelling  ? " 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  exclaimed  the  Captain. 
*'  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  quarrel  with  your  sister." 

"  Then  I  sup]30se  Hetty  is  in  one  of  her 
tantrums.  But  you  must  take  no  notice  of 
that,  Captain.  It's  the  privilege  of  girls, 
you  know.  It's  a  kind  of  mental  tonic 
to  them,  and  they  are  all  the  better  for 
it." 

Sandon  laughed,  and  after  a  little  more 
desultory  conversation  he  took  his  leave, 
saying  he  had  promised  to  dine  with  some 
friends. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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Later  on  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Pritchard 
said  to  lier  sister — 

"  Hetty,  you  are  a  stupid  girl.  I  declare 
you  treat  Captain  Sandon  as  if  he  were 
a  school-boy.  I  do  wish  you  would  make 
yourself  agreeable." 

Hester  was  hurt  at  the  tone  her  sister 
adopted,  and  she  could  not  help  answering — 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Madge,  that  you  are 
disposed  to  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  child. 
The  fact  is,  all  the  family  seem  to  misunder- 
stand me.  I  dare  say  if  you  will  leave  me 
and  Captain  Sandon  alone,  we  shall  get  on 
very  well  together ;  but,  pray,  don't  nag  at 
me.     I  can't  stand  it." 

"  There,  forgive  me,  dear,"  said  Madge 
tenderly.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, but  you  know  poor  Sandon  is  dread- 
fully spooney  about  you,  and  you  ought  to 
have  some  regard  for  his  feelings." 

Hester  sighed,  but  held  her  peace,  and 
Madfi^e  thouojht  to  herself — 

"  Things  are  going  on  well,  and  Sandon 
may  congratulate  himself" 
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Two  days  after  this  conversation  between 
the  sisters,  a  letter  came  for  Hester.  When 
Mrs.  Pritchard  opened  the  mail  bag  that 
morning  she  found  this  letter,  and  she  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  it  bore  the  Jhansi 
postmark.  The  address  was  in  a  man's 
handwriting.  "When  Hester  appeared  at 
the  breakfast-table,  Mrs.  Pritchard  asked — 

"  Who  do  you  know  in  Jhansi,  Hetty  ?  " 

"  In  Jhansi  ?  I  don't  know  anybody  in 
Jhansi." 

"  Well,  here  is  a  letter  for  you  from  that 
place  any  way." 

She  handed  the  letter  across  the  table  as 
she  spoke,  and  as  soon  as  Hester's  eyes 
lighted  on  the  superscription  the  blood 
rushed  into  her  face,  for  she  recognized  the 
handwriting  of  John  Hallett.  She  seized 
the  letter  in  a  confused  way,  and  thrust- 
ing it  into  her  pocket,  hurriedly  stammered 
out — 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  know  who  it's  from." 

Madge's  suspicions  were  aroused,  but  she 
deemed  it  prudent  to  say  nothing  at  that 
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juncture.  She  watched  her  sister  narrowly, 
though.  She  saw  that  she  was  absent- 
minded,  that  she  ate  no  breakfast ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  could  do  so  Hester  made  an 
excuse  and  hurried  away  to  her  room. 

"  This  is  strange,"  mused  Mrs.  Pritchard. 
*'  Can  it  be  possible  that  Hetty  is  deceiving 
me  ?     I  must  look  into  this  matter." 

The  date  of  that  day  was  the  8tli  of 
May. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOPES  AXD  FEAES. 

As  soon  as  Hester  was  alone  she  sank 
down  on  to  a  chair,  and  for  some  moments 
held  the  precious  letter  without  daring  to 
open  it.  Her  heart  beat  violently,  her 
temples  throbbed ;  she  was  feverish  with 
excitement.  This  letter  was  far  more  to 
her  at  that  stage  than  all  the  burning 
questions  that  were  vexing  the  souls  of 
natives  and  Europeans  alike  throughout 
India.  The  one  she  only  understood  as  a 
vague  and  abstract  principle ;  the  other, 
that  is,  her  lover's  letter,  was  a  concrete 
and  solid  fact.  If  there  should  be  a  ten- 
dency to  condemn  her  for  what  may  be 
considered  frivolity  and  selfishness  in  the 
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presence  of  momentous  imperial  matters, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  we  gauge  things 
by  our  own  sensations,  and  that  our  views 
of  life  are  determined  by  the  circumstances 
which  more  directly  affect  us.  For  months 
poor  Hester  had  been  able  to  think  of  little 
else  save  the  love  episode  which  had  exer- 
cised such  a  powerful  influence  upon  her, 
and  had  changed  so  thoroughly  the  current 
of  her  life's  stream.  But  for  that  episode 
she  would  never  have  been  in  India ;  and, 
being  in  India,  she  now,  after  weary  wait- 
ing and  sickening  suspense,  held  a  letter  in 
her  hand  from  the  man  in  whom  she  had 
built  up  her  faith — in  whom  she  had  placed 
her  trust — and  who  seemed  to  her,  from  her 
woman's  standpoint,  her  heaven-appointed 
destiny.  That  letter,  by  the  postmark,  had 
been  posted  in  Jhansi,  and  Jhansi  was 
within  three  days'  ride  of  where  she  was 
then. 

At  last  she  opened  the  letter,  and  with 
greedy  eyes  read  what  follows  : — 
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"  Tlte  Fort,  Jhansi, 

May  3,  1857. 

"My  beloved  girl, 

"  Your  letter,  which  overtook  me 
at  Alexandria,  was  like  a  reprieve  to  a  man 
cast  for  death.  Physical  death,  especially 
on  the  field  of  honour,  I  do  not  think  I 
have  much  fear  of — but  to  sufi"er  a  living: 
death,  just  as  one  has  commenced  to  live, 
to  see  one's  hopes  crushed,  one's  ambition 
mocked,  is  more  than  I  could  stand  ;  and 
when  I  left  England  it  was  with  a  heart  as 
heavy  as  lead,  and  full  of  a  great  reckless- 
ness that  made  me  indifi'erent  to  everything. 
But  your  letter  showed  me  that  I  had 
misjudged  you,  that  I  had  been  blind  and 
foolish.  I  had  allowed  my  faith  in  you  to 
be  too  easily  shaken.  I  had  jumped  to  a 
conclusion  which  might  have  been  averted 
had  I  paused  to  reflect,  had  I  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire.  The  consequence  was, 
that  when  far  away  from  you  I  learnt  what 
a  mistake  I  had  made — learnt  it  when  the 
ocean  rolled  between  us.       You   remember 
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what  you  wrote.  These  were  your  words — 
'  You  have  deemed  me  false ;  you  shall 
prove  me  true.  I  am  going  to  India  to  my 
sister,  who  is  at  Meerut.  Perhaps,  as  time 
moves  on,  we  shall  meet.  Don't  think  me 
weak.  Don't  despise  me  when  I  say  you 
have  carried  my  heart  off,  and  since  I  cannot 
live  without  it  I  must  seek  it.'  Such  were 
your  words,  Hetty.  You  were  going  to  seek 
your  heart  which  I  held.  It  was  a  romantic 
quest,  perhaps,  but  love  led  the  way  ;  and 
yet  our  paths  lay  widely  apart.  It  was  true 
we  were  both  journeying  to  the  East,  but  I 
was  going  to  a  land  where  a  fierce  struggle 
was  being  waged,  and  by  the  fortunes  of 
war  I  might  never  see  you  again.  Up  to 
the  moment  of  receiving  your  brief  note  I 
had  been  burning  with  enthusiasm ;  I  was 
filled  with  martial  ardour ;  I  wanted  to  be 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  to  seek  a  repu- 
tation even  at  the  cannon's  mouth  ;  I  was 
stirred  by  the  recklessness  begotten  by 
wounded  pride  and  unrequited  love.  Your 
letter,    however,    changed   all   that,    and    I 
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resolved  to  go  where  you  were,  even  though 
I  compromised  my  good  name  to  do  it.  I 
carried  out  that  resolve,  and  to  some  extent 
my  good  name  was  compromised.  But  love 
overruled  every  other  consideration,  and 
though  in  a  sense  I  placed  myself  in  a 
terribly  false  position,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  me  within  a  short  journey  of 
you,  and  in  a  few  days  I  hope  to  hold  you 
in  my  arms  again.  A  few  days  !  AVhat  a 
short  space  of  time  in  reality,  and  yet  how 
long  to  a  lover  !  Think  kindly  of  me,  dear 
one,  and  should  you  hear  me  spoken  ill  of, 
hold  your  peace,  but  rest  assured  that  what 
I  have  done  I  have  done  for  your  sweet 
sake.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  apply  to  the 
commanding  officer  for  a  week's  leave,  and 
run  over  to  Meerut  to  see  you.  In  the 
meantime  dispatch  me  a  few  lines  to  tell 
me  that  your  heart  still  yearns  for  me  as  I 
yearn  for  you.  With  all  the  love  that  a 
true  man  can  give  to  a  woman, 

"  I  am,  yours  always, 

*'Jack  Hallett." 
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If  Hester  had  been  excited  before  read- 
ing this  letter,  her  feelings  afterwards  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  She 
well  understood  now  how  Jack  had  "  dis- 
graced "  himself  on  the  passage  out.  It 
was  part  of  his  scheme  to  get  to  her,  and 
whatever  others  might  do,  she  was  prepared 
to  condone  everything  for  the  sake  of  the 
love  he  bore  her  and  she  bore  for  him.  She 
agreed  with  him  that  a  few  days  seemed  a 
long  time  when  love  was  yearning  for  its 
object,  but  she  consoled  herself  that  the 
time  would  speed,  then  would  come  the 
great  reward  for  the  misunderstanding  and 
the  weary  waiting.  And  she  made  a  reso- 
lution that  when  Jack  came,  if  her  sister 
did  not  choose  to  make  herself  agreeable  to 
him,  she  would  go  away.  She  knew  not 
where  she  would  go  to,  nor  what  she  would 
do.  She  was  content  to  leave  that  knotty 
point  for  Jack  to  settle.  At  any  rate  he 
was  lord  of  her  heart,  and  every  other  con- 
sideration and  every  one  else  must  give 
way  to   him.     If  her  friends  and  relatives 
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refused  to  see  him  as  she  saw  him,  that  was 
their  affair,  and  they  must  settle  it  with 
their  own  consciences.  She  was  fully  pre- 
pared and  no  less  determined  to  take  her 
fate  in  her  own  hands,  w^hether  it  was  for 
good  or  ill.  She  was  her  father's  daughter, 
and  her  father  was  a  man  of  iron  ^dll  when 
occasion  required.  She  had  come  thousands 
of  miles  in  the  carrying  out  of  her  purpose, 
and  now  that  her  lover  was  within  hail  of 
her — and  she  knew  that  he  was  true — she 
was  not  going  to  be  baulked  of  her  triumph. 

However,  in  a  few  days  she  would  know 
what  course  to  take.  If  her  sister  acknow- 
ledged Jack,  well  and  good.  If  she  did  not, 
then  whatever  rupture  occurred  would  be 
due  entirely  to  her  own  perversity. 

In  a  few  days ! 

Little  did  Hester  dream  what  momentous 
events  were  to  happen  in  that  brief  space  of 
time,  and  how  blood,  fire,  and  slaughter 
would  fill  the  land,  and  how  the  man  who 
was  her  life  and  hope  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  pitiless  foe. 
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All  unconscious  of  the  great  shadow  that 
was  already  darkening  the  sun,  she  filled 
page  after  page  with  love's  burning  lan- 
guage, and  when  she  had  finished  her  letter, 
she  sealed  it,  and  addressed  it  to  Lieutenant 
Hallett  at  Jhansi,  and  afraid  to  trust  it  to 
any  other  hands,  she  went  forth  herself  and 
dropped  it  into  the  post.  She  quite  antici- 
pated that  she  would  have  to  submit  to  a 
rigid  catechising  on  the  part  of  her  sister, 
who  would  not  rest  satisfied  until  she  had 
found  out  who  the  mysterious  correspondent 
was  at  Jhansi.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Madge  was  so  fully  occupied  with  other 
things  that  it  quite  slipped  her  memory. 
She  had  heard  from  her  husband  at  Delhi, 
who  told  her  that  he  expected  to  return  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  and  incidentally  he 
added — 

"  I  find  the  people  here  are  rather  excited 
about  the  cartridge  business  at  Meerut, 
and  some  uneasiness  is  expressed  as  to  the 
probable  consequence  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  mutineers.      I   have  even 
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heard  an  opinion  expressed  that  the  whole 
of  the  eighty-five  malcontents  should  have 
been  hanged  outright,  after  the  formality  of 
a  drumhead  court-martial.  I  really  have 
no  patience  with  people  who  express  these 
views.  To  endeavour  to  rule  the  natives 
with  a  high  hand  is  a  mistake.  Gentleness, 
forbearance,  and  brotherly  love  are  what  are 
required.  My  own  view  is  that  the  sentence 
passed  upon  the  stupid  fellows  who  refused 
to  load  their  carbines  is  outrageous,  and  I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  General  Hewett  has 
had  the  courage  to  reduce  in  many  cases 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial. 

"  By  the  way,  I  met  a  man  here  the  other 
day — a  Mr.  Griffith,  who  is  something  in 
the  department  of  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
and  is  up  here  in  connection  with  some 
property  dispute — who  knows  Sandon's 
family  very  well.  He  says  the  Sandons  are 
excellent  people,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  the  family.  He  speaks  very 
highly  of  Captain  Sandon,  and  quite  antici- 
pates that  he   will  distinguish  himself.     I 
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hope  Hetty  is  treating  him  kindly,  and  that 
he  and  she  will  ultimately  pair  off.  I  like 
the  fellow,  although  there  are  a  good  many 
things  we  do  not  agree  upon.  Say  kindly 
things  to  him  for  me,  and  tell  Hetty  to  be 
a  good  child." 

Apart  from  this  letter,  Madge  had  also 
been  asked  to  take  her  sister  that  evening 
to  an  informal  gathering  of  friends  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Sandling,  the  wife  of  Major 
Sandling,  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards.  Mrs. 
Sandling  had  a  friend  who  had  come  over 
from  Lucknow  for  a  day  or  two  ;  this  friend 
was  a  very  brilliant  musician,  and  Mrs. 
Sandling  thought  that  a  musical  evening 
would  be  a  treat  to  her  acquaintances  in  the 
station,  hence  the  gathering,  and  in  sending 
the  "chit"  of  invitation  to  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
she  added,  with  womanly  artfulness — 

"  I  have  asked  Captain  Sandon  to  look 
in.  He  is  such  an  awfully  nice  fellow,  that 
I  think  half  the  unmarried  girls  in  IMeerut 
are  wild  about  him." 

Mado-e   smiled   as   she   read    this.       She 
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could  take  a  hint  as  well  as  most  people, 
and  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Sandlino;  had 
noticed  the  attention  the  handsome  Captain 
had  paid  to  Hester.  Therefore  the  refer- 
ence to  him  in  the  note  was  not  without 
meaning. 

'•  I've  got  an  invitation  for  you  for  this 
evening,  Hetty,"  said  Madge,  as  they  sat  at 
tiffin.  "  It's  quite  an  informal  affair.  There 
is  to  be  a  little  g-atherino'  at  Mrs.  Sandlino-'s 

o  o  o 

house.  She  has  a  lady  stapng  with  her 
from  Lucknow  who  is  a  wonderful  musician, 
I  believe.  I  understand  that  Captain 
Sandon  is  to  be  there." 

Hester  was  not  slow  to  gather  the  mean- 
ing of  this  reference  to  Sandon,  but  she 
made  no  comment.  She  deemed  it  better 
until  her  lover  came  from  Jhansi  to  aUow 
the  little  deception  to  be  kept  up.  It  did 
no  harm,  so  far  as  she  could  see,  and  it 
saved  her  some  annoyance.  She  didn't  dis- 
like Sandon,  and  he  enjoyed  his  mild  flii'ta- 
tions  with  her.  Therefore  she  didn't  think 
it  worth  while  to  set  people  by  the  ears  and 
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cause  unpleasantness.  She  recognized  very 
clearly  now  that  she  must  play  her  own 
cards,  and  that  the  game  was  a  waiting  one 
if  she  wished  to  win. 

Mrs.  Sandling  was  one  of  those  small- 
minded  busy-bodies  to  be  found  in  every 
community.  She  had  time  for  everybody's 
ajffairs,  but  none  for  her  own.  When  a 
stranger  came  to  the  station  she  made  it 
her  business  to  find  out  all  about  him,  and 
with  that  petty  feminine  spite  peculiar  to 
some  women,  she  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
setting  scandal  rolling.  The  most  trivial 
bit  of  gossip  was  sufficient  for  this  lady  to 
make  a  mountain  out  of.  Hardly  any 
reputation,  in  fact,  was  safe  from  the  venom 
of  her  foolish  tongue.  But  she  erred  more 
with  her  head  than  heart,  for  she  was  a 
generous  creature  enough,  and  had  been 
known  to  display  acts  of  heroic  self-devotion 
in  cases  of  sickness  and  trouble.  She  could 
not  resist,  however,  "  poking  her  nose,"  as 
the  saying  is,  into  everybody's  affairs,  while 
tittle-tattle  and  scandal  were  as  the  breath 
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of  her  nostrils  to  her.  She  had  noticed  the 
flirtations,  or  what  she  considered  the  flirta- 
tions, of  Sandon  and  Hester,  and  she  felt  it 
was  time  she  had  a  say  in  the  matter,  hence 
the  reason  she  had  incited  the  young  couple 
to  her  house  that  evening. 

Mrs.  Sandling  was  a  commonplace  woman. 
Pretty  enough  as  far  as  mere  looks  went, 
but  it  was  the  prettiness  of  a  wax  doll.  She 
hadn't  an  original  idea  in  her  head,  and  her 
conversation  was  always  mere  chatter.  Dress, 
jewellery,  and  parsons  were  her  weakness, 
and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  her 
friends  with  a  sigh  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake  in  marrpng  a  soldier,  for  she  was 
sure  she  was  intended  for  a  clerg}Tnan's  wife. 

Although  she  was  by  no  means  on  familiar 
terms  of  acquaintance  ^ith  Hester,  she 
kissed  her  or-ushino^lv  when  she  arrived,  and 
exclaimed — 

"  I  am  so  glad,  dear,  that  you  have  come. 
It  would  have  been  so  dull  without  you. 
And  I  was  sure  you  would  be  glad  to  meet 
Captain  Sandon,  so  I  have  asked  him  to  be 

VOL.  II.  E 
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here.  Of  course  I  suppose  it  will  come  to 
an  engagement,  if  there  is  not  one  already. 
But  take  my  advice,  dear,  be  careful.  A 
girl  with  a  reputation  cannot  be  too  careful. 
Mind  you,  I  know  nothing  against  the 
Captain,  though  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  all  about  him.  These  handsome  fellows, 
you  know,  are  generally  devils.  I  used  to 
be  quite  afraid  of  handsome  men  when  I 
was  a  girl.  They  are  so  run  after  by  the 
girls  that  they  become  perfectly  heartless. 
However,  I  dare  say  Sandon  will  turn  out 
all  right,  but  take  my  advice,  dear,  do  not 
marry  him  until  you  are  perfectly  satisfied 
there  is  nothing  against  him." 

Thus  the  silly  woman  rattled  on.  She 
had  a  peculiar  habit  of  emphasizing  certain 
words,  and  she  always  spoke  with  the  air  of 
one  who  considered  herself  an  oracle  who 
couldn't  go  wrong. 

Miss  Dellaby  was  disgusted.  She  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  so,  and,  without  wishing  to 
enter  into  any  discussion,  she  deemed  it 
necessary  to  say  emphatically — 
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''  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Sandling,  you  are 
wrong  in  supposing  that  there  is  or  is  likely 
to  be  any  engagement  between  me  and 
Captain  Sandon " 

"  My  dear  child,"  cried  the  lady,  with  an 
expression  of  injured  innocence  on  her  face, 
"  I  have  eyes  to  see  with." 

"  But  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  always  use 
them,"  answered  Hester  severely,  though  she 
regretted  having  made  the  remark  as  soon 
as  it  was  uttered. 

"  Oh,  well,  perhaps  not,''  returned  Mrs. 
Sandling,  with  e^ddent  annoyance.  "  Still, 
I  am  not  so  blind  as  some  people  might 
imagine.  All  I've  got  to  say  is  this — if  you 
are  not  gone  on  Captain  Sandon  the  Captain 
is  gone  on  you.  But  take  my  advice.  Miss 
Dellaby,  don't  pledge  yourself  to  him  until 
you  know  all  his  history.  Men  are  such 
deceivers." 

"I  am  not  likely  to  pledge  myself;  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  believe 
Captain  Sandon  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman, 
and  the  soul  of  honour." 
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Mrs.  Sandling  burst  into  laughter,  and 
tapping  Hester's  shoulder  with  her  fan,  she 
said — 

"  There,  that  remark  settles  it.  You've 
lost  your  head  to  the  Captain,  and,  of 
course,  your  heart  will  follow.  But  do  be 
careful,  dear.  Men  are  all  alike.  They  are 
as  dangerous  as  cobras." 

With  these  words  the  fussy  little  woman 
ran  away  to  attend  to  some  of  her  other 
guests,  much  to  the  relief  of  Hester,  who 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  to  have  been 
alone  with  her  thoughts,  and  to  have  read 
and  re-read  again  that  precious  letter  from 
Jhansi.  The  people  who  were  generally 
found  at  Mrs.  Sandling's  social  gatherings 
were  not  the  most  interesting  people  in  the 
station,  for  her  propensities  to  tattle  caused 
her  to  be  rather  shunned.  The  men  voted 
her  a  bore,  and  the  women  were  severe 
enough  to  say  in  confidence  to  each  other 
that  she  was  a  mischief-maker,  and  nobody's 
reputation  was  safe  where  she  had  to  do 
with  it. 
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Hester  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when 
later  on  in  the  evening  Captain  Sanclon 
came  to  her  and  asked  her  if  she  would  care 
for  a  walk  in  the  garden,  which  was  illumin- 
ated for  the  occasion  with  Chinese  lanterns. 
She  readily  complied  with  the  request,  for 
the  night  was  torrid,  and  the  heat  of  the 
rooms  intolerable.  The  cooler  air  of  the 
garden  was  most  refreshing,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  moon  and  the  stars  that 
glittered  in  the  cloudless  sky  imparted  a 
marvellous,  almost  weird  beauty  to  the 
scene.  Myriads  of  fireflies  scintillated 
amono^st  the  foliao^e,  and  somewhere  from 
a  clump  of  palms  came  the  delicious  liquid 
notes  of  the  bul-bul.  ^ 

"It's  a  glorious  night  for  a  walk,"  said 
the  Captain,  as  he  ofi'ered  his  arm  to  his 
companion,  "  and  a  perfect  night  for  love- 
making." 

"  It  is,"  answered  Hester  absent-mindedly, 
her  thouo'hts  beino;  then  at  Jhansi,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  about  the  proffered  arm. 

^  The  Indian  nightingale. 
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Sandon  interpreted  this  in  his  own  favour, 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  hands,  and  for 
some  minutes  they  strolled  in  silence  along 
the  garden  paths.  He  was  unusually  quiet, 
unusually  thoughtful,  but  at  last  he  spoke, 
and  his  words  indicated  the  channel  of  his 
thoughts. 

"  Do  you  know.  Miss  Dellaby,  I  had  a 
curious  dream  two  nights  ago." 

"  Indeed !  What  was  it  ?  Pleasant  or 
unpleasant  ? " 

"  I  thought  the  natives  had  risen  against 
us,  and  we  were  beleaguered  in  this  place. 
My  whole  anxiety  was  about  you.  There 
was  some  desperate  fighting,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  my  way  out,  and  carrying 
you  off  on  horseback.  In  return  for  this 
you  promised  to  become  my  wife,  and  at 
that  point  I  woke." 

Hester  laughed,  and  answered — 

"  Dreams  always  go  by  the  contrary,  you 
know." 

"  I  have  no  faith  in  dreams,"  he  returned, 
"but   I   confess   frankly   I   think  there   is 
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trouble  brewing  for  us.  I  am  a  soldier,  and 
my  duty  is  here,  and  I  must  take  my  chance 
amidst  the  fortunes  of  war.  In  your  case, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
be  exposed  to  peril ;  and  if  there  is  danger, 
why  not  avoid  it  ?  " 

"  How  ? "  she  asked,  showing  a  lively 
interest. 

"  By  going  away  for  a  few  weeks.  Your 
sister  told  me  that  you  have  some  friends 
in  Calcutta.  Why  don't  you  go  down  to 
them,  and  take  the  dear  children  T\ith 
you  ? " 

Hester  shook  with  an  involuntary  little 
shudder  as  she  replied — 

"  Captain  Sandon,  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
the  man  to  lightly  hint  at  danger.  Your 
words,  therefore,  alarm  me.  It  would  be 
an  aw^ful  thing  if  anything  should  happen 
to  the  darling  children,  and  if  I  thought 
there  was  any  real  peril  I  would  go  for  their 
sake ;  but  you  know,  Captain,  what  they 
say  about  you  in  the  station.  You  are 
called   an   alarmist.      Now,    are   you   quite 
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sure  that  your  fears  in  the  present  instance 
are  justified  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  laughed 
lightly. 

"It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  that  reputa- 
tion. I  know  what  people  say  about  me, 
but  the  fact  is,  I  have  not  been  here  long 
enough  for  my  faith  in  the  natives  to  grow. 
I  have  been  betrayed  into  speaking  to  you 
to-night  as  I  have  done,  from  no  concern 
for  myself  I  only  hope  I  may  have  the 
chance  of  avenging  my  brother's  murder  ; 
but  I  am  concerned  for  you  because  I — I — 
love  you." 

"  Hush,  you  must  not  say  that.  You 
mustn't  say  you  love  me." 

"  Well,  call  it  by  any  name  you  like,  but 
it  is  love  all  the  same.  Now,  will  you 
consider  my  suggestion  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  if  in  a  few  days  you  still  hold 
the  same  views,  and  there  are  any  promi- 
nent signs  of  danger,  I  will  speak  to  my 
sister.  But  to-morrow,  as  I  understand,  the 
eighty-five   mutineers    are   to   be   publicly 
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manacled,  and  sent  away  to  fulfil  tlieir 
sentences.  After  that  is  done  we  may  hear 
no  more  of  discontent  amongst  the  native 
soldiers." 

"  No,  perhaps  not,"  replied  Sandon 
thoughtfully,  "  if  we  carry  out  our  duty 
firmly  and  sternly.  But  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  not  do  that.  There  are  too  many 
jellv-headed  people  in  the  station.  The 
natives  don't  love  us,  and  yet  the  jelly- 
heads  want  to  make  us  believe  that  they  do. 
Some  spirit  of  great  unrest  is  at  present  at 
work,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  show 
sio'ns  of  weakness  we  shall  be  in  for  a  fio;ht. 
I  am  speaking  plainly  to  you  because  I  wish 
you  to  thoroughly  understand  the  situation. 
And  the  very  love  I  bear  you  induces  me 
to  vdsh  that  you  should  not  be  placed  in 
any  risk  by  remaining  here.  In  Calcutta 
there  is  safety.  Here  there  may  possibly 
be  danger." 

Hester  did  not  reply,  but  her  mind  was 
agitated.  She  was  troubled  ^ith  many 
conflicting  thoughts,    and    while    this   man 
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had  risen  largely  in  her  esteem,  she  was 
thinking  of,  and  concerned  about,  her  lover 
at  Jhansi. 

They  had  approached  the  house,  and  as 
they  ascended  the  steps  to  the  verandah 
Mrs.  Sandling  confronted  them.  She  had 
missed  them,  and  had  come  out  to  look  for 
them. 

"  You  dreadful  young  people,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  laugh  of  triumph,  "  can  you 
not  reserve  your  spooning  for  another  time, 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  company  ? " 

Hester  blushed  deeply  red,  for  she 
divined  what  was  passing  in  Mrs.  Sandling' s 
mind.  That  lady  evidently  thought  she 
had  found  her  out  in  a  falsehood.  She  saw 
Hester's  confusion,  and  added — 

"  There,  there,  child,  don't  look  so  sheep- 
ish. Love  is  a  very  natural  thing,  you 
know.  Captain  Sandon,  I  congratulate  you. 
Miss  Dellaby  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
young  women  I  have  ever  known." 

Hester  was  indignant  and  the  Captain 
furious  with  this  meddlesome  woman,  but 
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they  had  no  chance  of  giving  expression  to 
their  thoughts,  for  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  came  on  to  the  verandah  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  night  and  the  cooler 
air,  and  Hester  left  her  companion  to  go 
and  talk  vnih  the  ladies. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE    PROLOGUE    ENDS. 

The  9tli  of  May  dawned  hot  and  sultry 
on  the  Meerut  station.  It  was  a  day  big 
with  the  fate  of  an  empire,  and  even  those 
persons  who  affected  to  have  no  concern 
secretly  wished  that  the  day  was  wxll  over, 
and  the  condemned  eighty-five  safely  in- 
terned. Then  it  was  thoucrht  one  would  be 
able  to  breathe  freely  again.  At  a  very 
early  hour  the  bugles  began  to  speak,  and 
when  breakfast  was  finished  parade  was 
sounded,  and  the  whole  garrison  turned  out 
to  witness  the  remarkable  event.  History 
was  to  be  made  that  day,  and  the  most 
confirmed  optimist  knew  it. 

The    3rd    Bengal    Light    Cavalry — the 
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offending  regiment — dismounted  on  this 
occasion,  were  marched  to  the  parade- 
ground  with  the  eighty-five  prisoners 
amongst  them.  Only  ninety  men  in  this 
regiment  had  been  armed  with  the  muzzle- 
loading  carbines,  and  eighty-five  of  those 
ninety  had  mutinied.  It  was  a  tremendous 
percentage.  The  other  five  probably  had 
funked  at  the  last  moment ;  and  the  faith 
of  the  rest  of  the  men  not  having  been  put 
to  the  test,  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  would  have  remained  staunch  or  not. 
At  any  rate  they  were  now  sullen  and  silent 
as  they  saw  their  comrades  going  to  that 
scene  of  degradation  and  humiliation.  Xext 
came  the  rest  of  the  two  native  infantry 
corps — the  11th  and  the  20th — and  the 
precaution  was  taken  of  massing  all  the 
native  troops  together  on  one  side  of  the 
parade-ground.  Facing  them  were  the 
artillery  with  loaded  guns,  and  her 
Majesty's  60th  Foot,  together  with  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards  or  Carabineers.  All  these 
men  were    supplied  vrith.   service    ammuni- 
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tion,  and  they  opposed  a  tremendous  force 
to  the  native  regiments,  who  at  the  slightest 
sign  of  disobedience  or  attempt  at  rescue, 
would  have  been  mowed  down  by  the  big 
guns  and  the  rifles  of  the  white  trooj)s. 

It  was  a  somewhat  strange  commentary  on 
the  opinions  of  those  who  vowed  that  the 
natives  were  staunch,  that  such  preparations 
should  have  been  taken  to  guard  against 
surprise  or  attack.  It  will  be  said  that  they 
were  only  the  ordinary  precautions,  which 
any  nation  would  have  adopted  under  such 
circumstances.  That  may  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted, but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  most 
of  the  European  officers  believed  that  the 
natives  had  been  maligned,  that  they  were 
as  staunch  as  steel,  and  that  though  a  few 
of  their  number  had  foolishly  yielded  to  a 
spirit  of  disobedience,  the  rest  were  quite 
willing  to  see  those  few  punished,  and 
would  express  their  loyalty  by  aiding  in 
every  way  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the 
Court.  Nevertheless,  when  it  came  to  the 
test,  this  belief  was  backed  up  by  shotted 
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guns  and  loaded  rifles.  Guns  and  rifles  and 
determined  soldiers  are  often  very  strong 
arguments  for  enforcing  a  display  of  loyalty, 
and  on  this  occasion — on  this  historic  9  th 
of  May — all  the  white  troops  had  been  in- 
formed that  they  were  to  be  on  the  alert,  to 
exercise  the  keenest  vigilance,  and  be  ready 
to  instantly  obey  the  orders  of  their  superior 
officers.  "What  those  orders  were  likely  to 
be  was  well  known.  If  occasion  arose  the 
guns  would  belch  forth  their  storm  of  shot 
and  shell,  and  the  rifles  would  rain  iron  hail, 
and  the  native  regiments  massed  in  front 
would  have  been  swept  ofl"  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Apart  from  the  military  element,  which 
was  so  strongly  represented  on  the  parade- 
ground,  nearly  all  the  ci^dlians  of  the  place 
seemed  to  have  turned  out.  The  scum  of 
the  bazaars  was  there.  The  budmashes 
gathered  in  full  force,  and  no  doubt  hoped 
that  a  hulla-goolla  (riot)  would  take  place, 
so  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
looting  the  bungalows.     If  these  wTetches 
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had  been  able  to  secure  arms  they  would  have 
had  to  be  reckoned  with.  As  it  was  they 
were  a  mere  rabble,  but  latently  ferocious 
and  thirsting  for  blood.  They  -were  not  to 
be  feared,  however,  unless  the  whole  of  the 
native  troops  broke  into  open  insubordina- 
tion ;  then  the  rabble,  like  a  hornet's  nest 
disturbed,  would  prove  dangerous.  Strings 
of  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  containing  the 
European  civilians,  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  officers,  were  drawn  up  just  outside 
the  British  lines,  but  in  such  a  position 
that  they  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
parade-ground,  and  the  occupants  could  see 
all  that  was  to  be  seen. 

Miss  Dellaby  was  there  with  her  sister 
and  the  two  children.  Hester  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  remain  away,  but  the 
night  previous  Captain  Sandon  had  urged 
her  to  go,  saying  that  it  would  be  one  of 
those  historic  scenes  which  one  would  talk 
about  in  the  future,  therefore  it  should  not 
be  missed.  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  taken  her 
children,  because   she  thought  that  in  the 
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event  of  an  outbreak  they  would  be  safer 
with  her  than  at  home  with  their  nurse  in 
the  bungalow.  Perhaps  that  was  so,  but 
no  one  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
native  temperament  would  have  ventured 
to  say  an  outbreak  was  likely  to  occur  in 
the  face  of  the  formidable  array  of  white 
troops  massed  in  their  strength  T^ith  their 
heavy  guns  and  loaded  rifles.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  sav  that  if  that  show  of  streno'th, 
that  display  of  resolution,  and  those  pre- 
cautions had  been  maintained,  there  would 
have  been  no  Indian  Mutiny.  But  the 
fatal  belief  in  native  loyalty  was  allowed  to 
obtain,  and  lulling  the  British  into  a  false 
sense  of  security,  it  was  responsible  for  aU 
the  dreadful  consec[uences  that  ensued. 

And  now  all  being  ready  the  stern  lesson 
commenced.  The  drums  roUed  forth  their 
impressive  tattoo  ;  the  bugles  sounded,  and 
the  eighty-five  disgraced  troopers  were 
marched  forward  in  double  columns,  then 
they  faced  about  and  formed  into  single 
line.      That   done,    General    Hewett,    sur- 

VOL.  II.  F 
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rounded  by  his  staff,  and  supported  by  the 
other  European  officers,  read  out  the  sen- 
tence. This  was  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  native  blacksmiths 
carrying  the  tools  of  their  trade  and  a 
quantity  of  leg-irons.  The  order  being 
given,  the  smiths  fell  to  work  to  rivet  on  to 
the  ankles  of  each  convict  the  galling  chains 
of  degradation.  Slowly  of  necessity  and 
methodically  were  the  shackles  hammered 
on.  Motionless  stood  the  troops,  their 
nerves  strung  to  the  highest  tension.  The 
hot  sun  blazed  down  and  glittered  on  guns 
and  bayonets.  The  Sepoys  were  silent,  but 
the  expression  on  their  dusky  faces  indi- 
cated clearly  enough  the  feelings  that 
acfitated  them  as  the  convicts  called  on 
them  to  save  them,  and  in  violent  language 
abused  the  British  generally,  and  all  the 
Meerut  garrison  particularly.  Cries  of 
despair  and  yells  of  desperation  went  up 
to  the  burning  sky  from  the  eighty-five 
condemned  mutineers.  The  budmashes 
became  restless ;  the  native  regiments  dis- 
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played  uneasiness.  But  what  could  they 
do,  confronted  as  they  were  with  those  guns 
and  rifles,  and  the  small  but  splendid  body 
of  British  cavalry  and  infantry  ready  on 
the  sign  being  given  to  instantly  spring  to 
action  ?  and  had  they  done  so  scarcely  a 
native  would  have  lived  to  have  told  his 
kinsfolk  the  tale. 

For  nearly  two  hours — two  dreadful  hours 
— the  scene  lasted.  Seldom  were  troops 
called  upon  to  have  their  nerves  tested, 
their  sympathies  evoked,  their  camaraderie 
tried,  their  endurance  stretched,  to  such  an 
extent  as  these  troops,  native  and  British, 
were  on  that  fateful  Saturday  in  Meerut. 

At  length  the  last  shackle  was  fastened 
— the  last  rivet  hammered  home.  Then 
forth  rolled  the  drums  once  more ;  once 
again  the  shrill  bugles  sounded.  The 
chained  felons,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
native  infantrv.  were  marched  to  the  o'aol. 
The  swarming  crowd  was  pressed  back  by 
the  white  troops,  the  long  string  of  vehicles 
moved   ofi",    the  guns  rumbled,  the  horses 
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neighed  and  champed  their  bits  as  if  ex- 
pressing their  thankfulness  that  the  strain 
was  over,  the  blinding  dust  arose  in  clouds 
as  the  troops  returned  to  quarters,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  parade-ground  was  deserted. 
The  prologue  to  the  drama  was  over,  but 
after  a  very  short  interval  the  curtain 
would  be  rung  up  on  more  stirring  scenes. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

WHAT    HAPPENED    IX    THE    BAZ.IAR. 

Theee  was  one  man  at  least  in  Meerut — 
there  might  have  been  many  more — but 
one  certainly  who  did  not  believe  that  the 
last  had  been  heard  of  the  mutinous  eighty- 
five  ;  that  one  was  Captain  Sandon.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  openly  express  his 
astonishment  that  the  shackled  eighty-five 
degraded  troopers  should  have  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  native  guard  only.  Of 
course  the  subject  of  the  day's  doings  was 
the  one  common  topic  of  conversation 
throughout  the  station  on  Saturday  night. 
At  the  canteens,  at  the  messes,  in  the 
bungalows  it  was  discussed.  Captain  San- 
don did  not  dine  at  his  mess  that  night,  but 
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sallying  forth  in  mufti,  he  resolved  to  go 
into  the  native  quarters  and  hear  what 
opinions  were  expressed.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  applying  himself  most  diligently 
to  the  study  of  Hindoostanee,  and  being 
a  clever  man,  with  great  aptitude  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  he  had  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  if  he  didn't  speak  it 
fluently  he  at  least  understood  all  that  was 
said. 

Now,  in  taking  the  course  he  did  that 
night,  and  it  was  one  by  no  means  free 
from  risk,  he  was  actuated  by  motives 
different  to  those  he  might  have  openly 
confessed  to.  His  zeal  as  an  officer  and 
his  loyalty  as  a  soldier  could  not  for  a 
moment  have  been  called  into  question, 
but,  under  the  circumstances  that  then 
existed,  he  was  not  called  upon  by  any 
regulation  order  to  play  the  part  of  the 
eavesdropper  in  the  native  quarters.  Nor 
could  his  act  be  construed  even  into  a  fulfil- 
ment of  duty.  His  position  as  an  officer 
did   not   impose   upon  him  just  then  any 
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sucli  work.  But  there  was  another  motive, 
perhaps ;  a  vague  one  it  might  have  been, 
and  he  might  even  have  declined  to  have 
confessed  to  himself  that  it  had  any  exist- 
ence at  all.  The  motive  was  some  anxiety 
for  Hester  Dellaby  and  for  Mrs.  Pritchard's 
children. 

He  was — to  put  it  in  absolutely  plain 
language — desperately  in  love  with  Hester, 
and  he  was  unmistakably  fond  of  her  nephew 
and  niece.  When  a  man  is  in  love  with 
a  woman  she  influences  his  actions  and 
motives  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  he 
is  ever  aware  of.  In  this  instance,  believing 
as  he  did  that  there  was  a  lurkingr  dano;er 
threatening  the  station,  he  was  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  those  who  were  dear  to  him. 
As  a  soldier  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
have  exclaimed — 

"Though  these  natives  are  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore,  and  we  are  but  a  handful, 
we  will  fight  them  and  pulverize  them." 

But  the  reason  of  his  anxiety  was  the 
astonishing  supineness  of  those  in  command. 
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He  saw  with  the  far-seeing  eye  of  a  tactician 
that  too  much  faith  was  being  placed  on 
native  loyalty.  The  little  puffy  upheavals 
that  had  taken  place  here  and  there — at 
Madras,  Dum  Dum,  Barrackpore- — impressed 
him  deeply  with  the  idea  that  there  were 
internal  fires  at  work,  and  at  some  unlooked- 
for  moment  the  volcano  would  burst  forth 
with  a  roar,  and  in  the  first  outpouring 
many  innocent  victims  would  fall  a  prey 
to  it. 

It  really  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  this  view.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  all  but  alone  in  his  boldness  in 
expressing  it.  The  fact  is,  that  for  some 
inscrutable  reason  those  in  high  authority 
did  not  like  to  lay  themselves  open  to  a 
charge  of  being  "  alarmists,"  and  for  a  long 
time  in  India  that  cant  word  had  come 
trippingly  off  the  tongues  of  sycophants  and 
place-seekers  as  soon  as  any  one  ventured 
to  express  distrust.  Of  course  when  the 
rulers  preserved  silence  the  subordinates 
were  sure  to  follow  suit.      And  so  people 
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had  continued  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise ; 
and  in  some  of  the  most  im23ortant  stations 
in  Iniia  the  garrisons  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  off  to  a  ridiculous  smallness.  Particu- 
larly was  that  so  in  Delhi,  where  the 
enormous  arsenal,  from  which  all  Upper 
India  drew  its  supplies,  was  left  almost  un- 
guarded. The  defence  of  that  arsenal  by 
nine  men  only,  when  the  mutiny  did  break 
out,  is  one  of  the  grandest  heroic  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  tremendous  story. 

As  Sandon  left  his  quarters  the  first  man 
he  ran  against  was  little  Surgeon  Parker. 
There  had  been  considerable  coolness  be- 
tween the  two  since  that  night  of  the  rather 
heated  discussion  at  the  mess-table.  Parker 
was  unmistakably  clever  as  a  doctor,  par- 
ticularly as  a  surgeon,  but  as  a  man  he  was 
lamentably  small  -  minded,  narrow  in  his 
views,  and  paltry  in  his  ideas.  Since  that 
evening  he  had  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  snubbingiy  of  the  Captain,  and 
at  a  tea-fight  some  time  after  he  heroically 
denounced  Sandon  to  a  number  of  ladies  as 
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*'  a  firebrand,"  and  by  way  of  a  small  joke, 
as  he  considered  it,  and  hoping  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  the  Captain's  expense,  he  added 
that  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion  there 
should  be  a  regulation  order  passed  com- 
pelling such  firebrands  as  Captain  Sandon 
to  wear  muzzles  during  the  time  they  were 
suffering  from  "  Indian-mania." 

As  he  now  unexpectedly  encountered 
Sandon,  he  thought  he  saw  the  chance  to 
have  another  quiet  dig  at  him,  and  so 
exclaimed — 

"  Hullo,  Captain.  Well,  you  see  we've 
got  through  the  day  all  right,  and  I  think 
even  you  must  admit  that  we  have  made 
a  very  good  display  of  authority.  The 
almost  barbarous  severity  with  which  we 
have  dealt  with  these  misguided  men  must 
have  taught  them  a  lesson  they  are  not 
likely  to  forget." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Captain  sternly,  "you 
may  depend  upon  it  they  will  not  forget  it. 
But  there  is  a  lesson  that  some  of  our  own 
people  want  sadly  to  take  to  heart — it  is, 
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that  the  English  did  not  conquer  India  by 
the  display  of  maudJin  sympathy  and  rotten 
sentiment." 

Having  delivered  this  volley  the  Captain 
hurried  on,  giving  his  opponent  no  time  to 
reply,  and  if  Surgeon  Parker  did  not  feel 
that  he  was  squashed,  he  must  at  any  rate 
have  been  conscious  that  he  had  not  scored 
anything.     . 

Captain  Sandon  made  his  way  direct  to 
the  main  bazaar,  for  there  the  business  of 
the  day  was  over.  The  bazaars  were  the 
favourite  resorts  of  stragglers,  idlers,  and 
gossipers,  and  it  was  there  the  pulse  of 
opinion  might  be  felt.  The  narrow  lanes 
and  streets  of  the  bazaar  seemed  unusually 
crowded  on  this  particular  Saturday  night, 
and  Sandon  noticed  that  there  were  numbers 
of  Sepoys  amongst  the  crowds.  Many  were 
the  scowlino;  looks  directed  towards  him  as 
he  elbowed  his  way  along,  and  it  was  clear 
to  his  mind  that  the  natives  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  and  the  way  he 
was  jostled,  scowled  at,  and   treated  with 
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disrespect  showed  liim  that  very  dangerous 
elements  were  present,  and  very  little  was 
required  to  cause  an  explosion. 

With  great  forbearance  and  self-command 
he  tolerated  impertinences  that  at  any  other 
time  he  would  have  been  cj^uick  to  resent, 
but  coming  to  a  corner  where  a  passage 
struck  off  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
thoroughfare  a  large  crowd  had  assembled, 
and  were  evidently  greatly  interested  in 
something  that  was  going  on.  By  cautiously 
pressing  forward  he  gathered  that  some 
orator — whom  he  could  not  see — was  the 
object  of  the  attraction,  and  listening  in- 
tently he  heard  these  words  : — 

"  If  we  submit  to  this  last  indignity  we 
shall  be  worse  than  pariali  dogs ;  and  well, 
indeed,  shall  we  deserve  all  that  these  hated 
Feringhees  can  inflict  upon  us.  But  we 
must  not  sufter  further.  We  are  a  mighty 
people,  and  in  our  might  we  must  sweep 
these  devils  away  even  as  the  simoom's 
blast  sweeps  away  all  that  obstructs  it. 
The  hour  is  ripe ;  indeed,  it  has  been  struck, 
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my  friends ;  and  our  revenge  and  our 
triumph  must  not  be  delayed.  The  white 
garrison  is  weak ;  their  officers  trust  us ; 
we  must  take  advantage  of  that  trust.  At 
Delhi  our  brothers  await  us ;  and  our  king, 
the  old  Mogul,  pants  for  the  moment  when 
throuo'hout    the    land    shall   be    raised    the 

o 

shout  of  de^th  to  the  Feringhees.  Blood 
alone  can  wipe  out  our  ^Tongs.  and  blood 
must  follow." 

These  treasonable  remarks  were  received 
by  the  auditors  with  every  sign  of  approval, 
and  the  crowd  became  very  excited.  Captain 
Sandon  pressed  forward  with  the  plucky  but 
rash  intention  of  seizing  the  speaker  and 
drao'oingr  him  before  the  authorities.  His 
movement  attracted  the  notice  of  the  crowd. 
Up  to  that  moment  everybody  had  seemed 
so  eager  to  catch  every  word  that  was  said 
that  he  had  not  been  observed ;  now,  as  he 
tried  to  push  his  way  through,  there  arose  a 
cry  of — 

"  A  Feringhee,  a  Feringhee  ;  maro,  maro  " 
(kill,  kill). 
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Instantly  he  was  hustled  roughly,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  beat  him  down ;  but 
fighting  his  way  clear  from  the  press  of  the 
mob  he  got  his  back  against  the  shutters  of 
a  shop ;  and  whipping  out  his  revolver  he 
exclaimed — 

*'  Have  a  care  how  you  molest  me,  or 
there  will  be  bloodshed.  Stand  away  and 
let  me  pass." 

The  sight  of  the  weapon  and  his  resolute 
and  determined  air  had  their  effect  upon  the 
cowardly  rabble,  and,  nobody  having  the 
courage  to  take  the  initiative  and  raise  a 
rallying-cry,  the  people  began  to  fall  back. 
But  at  that  moment  a  wild-looking  Hindoo, 
who,  from  his  ferocious  expression  and 
bleared  eyes,  was  probably  half  intoxicated 
with  bhang,  sprang  forward  brandishing  a 
long  and  formidable  knife,  with  which  he 
made  a  desperate  lunge  at  the  Captain.  He 
was  not  quick  enough,  however.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  fanatic's  movement  the 
Captain  covered  him  with  his  revolver  and 
fired.     The  fellow  leapt  up,  then  fell  like  a 
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log  on  the  ground,  and  his  knife  drojDped  at 
Sandon's  feet.  With  a  rapid  sweep  of  his 
arm  the  Captain  picked  it  up,  and  thus 
armed  with  knife  and  revolver  he  stood  on 
the  defensive,  his  back  still  to  the  shutters. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  fatal 
result  of  his  shot.  The  Hindoo  lay  motion- 
less on  the  ground ;  the  bullet  had  struck 
him  full  in  the  heart.  Instantly  there  arose 
a  mighty  yelling  and  shouting,  mingled  ^ith 
the  peculiar  and  mournful  wail  with  which 
the  natives  expressed  their  sorrow.  Captain 
Sandon  fully  recognized  his  peril,  but  he 
was  prepared  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  several  of  his  enemies  would 
have  given  up  the  ghost  before  he  himself 
had  gone  under,  had  they  attacked  him,  as 
they  fully  intended  to  do  ;  but  they  were  so 
excited,  they  pressed  so  much  one  upon  the 
other,  that  no  one  could  get  a  fair  blow  at 
him,  and  the  sio'ht  of  a  determined  Eno;lish- 
man  armed  ^ith  revolver  and  knife  would 
have  made  even  a  greater  crowd  than  that 
hesitate.      In   the    end,   however,  numbers 
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must  have  prevailed,  and  the  gallant 
Sandon's  career  would  have  come  to  an 
untimely  finish.  But  in  the  nick  of  time 
a  powerful  Sepoy  in  full  uniform  rushed 
forward  and  scattered  the  surging  crowd. 
He  had  recognized  Sandon,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Fools,  fall  back.  I  will  protect  this 
Sahib,  and  the  first  one  who  raises  a  hand 
I  will  smite  him  to  the  ground."  The  crowd 
gave  way,  but  there  were  a  sullen  roar  of 
angry  voices  and  deep  menacing  murmurs. 
Then  the  Sepoy  addressing  Sandon,  said — 
"  Captain  Sahib,  go.  I  cannot  keep  them 
in  check  long." 

Coolly  and  collectedly,  without  the  slight- 
est trace  of  being  flurried,  Sandon  moved 
from  his  position  of  vantage,  and  wary  and 
alert  walked  away,  thanking  the  Sepoy  as 
he  went.  The  voices  of  the  crowd  now 
went  up  in  a  furious  roar  again,  and  there 
were  indications  of  a  rush  being  made  for 
the  officer,  but  once  again  the  stalwart 
Sepoy  interposed  himself,  and  fiercely 
cried — 
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"  Cursed  dogs  of  evil  tilings,  would  you 
undo  us  ?  If  you  bring  the  white  troops 
upon  us  now,  our  plot  ^ill  be  frustrated, 
and  our  chance  will  have  gone  for 
ever. 

These  words  were  not  intended  for 
Sandon's  ears,  but  he  heard  them,  and, 
feeling  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  run  any  further  risk  which  could  serve 
no  purpose,  and  might  precipitate  an  out- 
burst that  would  only  be  suppressed  after 
much  bloodshed,  he  hurried  off,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  got  clear  of  the  bazaar.  He 
then  made  his  way  straight  to  head- quarters 
and  reported  the  affair.  It  was  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock.  He  stated  that  he 
had  shot  a  native  in  the  bazaar  in  self- 
defence,  and  that  he  had  heard  a  man 
inciting  the  mob  to  a  riot.  He  knew  that 
no  official  inquiry  would  be  made  then.  It 
was  Saturday  night,  and  the  hour  was  late ; 
that  is,  late  in  an  official  sense.  Of  the  part 
he  had  played  in  the  matter  he  had  no  fear 

— he  was  quite   prepared    to    take  aU  the 
VOL.  II.  a 
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responsibility  of  his  act  and  to  amply  justify 
the  shooting.  It  is  certain  that  if  he  had 
not  fired  he  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces. 
But  it  was  not  this  incident  that  concerned 
him.  What  did  concern  him  was  the 
dangerous  temper  the  natives  were  in,  and 
he  felt  so  convinced  mischief  was  brewing, 
that  he  resolved  to  seek  a  private  interview 
with  General  Hewett,  but  on  arriving  at 
that  officer's  quarters  he  was  informed  that 
the  General  had  gone  out  to  a  private 
dinner-party.  Under  these  circumstances 
nothing  was  to  be  done,  so  he  strolled  down 
to  his  own  regimental  mess.  Dinner  had 
been  cleared  away,  and  a  little  group  of 
officers,  looking  almost  phantom-like  owing 
to  the  thick  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  that 
encircled  them,  for  every  man  was  smoking, 
were  playing  whist,  and  enjoying  their  after- 
dinner  drinks.  His  entrance  was  the  signal 
for  a  shout  of  welcome,  for  he  was  very 
popular  amongst  his  comrades,  and  some- 
body called  out — 

"  Hullo,  Sandon,  where   have   you  been 
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to  ?  Some  pretty  girl,  I'll  bet,  has  claimed 
your  attention." 

"  No,  not  quite,"  Sandon  answered. 
"  You  would  lose  your  bet  this  time.  I've 
been  having  a  little  scrimmage  on  my  o^tl 
account.     I've  shot  a  nigger." 

"  The  de^^l  vou  have,"  was  the  eeneral 
exclamation,  as  the  players  paused  in  their 
game  and  looked  up. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Captain,  as  he 
helped  himself  to  a  cigar  from  a  box  that 
stood  on  the  table,  and  lit  it.  "  Yes,  he 
tried  to  knife  me,  so  I  went  for  him." 

'^  Was  he  drunk  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  he  was.  But 
that  doesn't  matter  much,  he  meant  busi- 
ness, but  I  got  the  drop  and  put  a  tunnel 
in  him.  If  I  hadn't,  you  feUows  would 
have  had  to  attend  a  military  funeral." 

"  Have  you  reported  the  affair  ? "  asked 
the  senior  officer  present. 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  well,  that's  aU  right.  You'll  hear 
nothing  more  about  it  tiU  Monday." 
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"  Perhaps  not  then,"  remarked  Sandon 
significantly. 

"  Very  likely  not,"  answered  the  officer, 
failing  to  note  the  significance.  "  But, 
come,  sit  down  and  take  my  cards.  I  want 
to  run  away  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

So  the  gallant  Captain  played  whist,  but 
his  thoughts,  in  spite  of  himself,  would 
revert  to  Hester  Dellaby,  and  he  wished 
she  was  in  some  safer  place,  for  he  was 
convinced  now  the  natives  were  in  a  very 
dangerous  frame  of  mind,  and  very  little 
was  required  to  incite  them  to  revolt. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE      STORM      BREAKS. 

Sunday,  the  lOth  of  May,  da^^iviied  in  all 
the  brilliancy  of  an  Indian  morning  on  the 
doomed  station.  The  early  morning  ride 
or  drive  was  taken  as  usual  by  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  business  of  the  day  proceeded 
with  its  wonted  regularity.  In  due  course 
the  bugles  sounded  church  parade,  and 
soldiers  and  officers  turned  out  looking 
spick  and  span  in  polished  buttons,  fresh 
pipe-clay,  and  brushed-up  clothes,  while 
their  highly-burnished  accoutrements  flashed 
and  scintillated  in  the  dazzling  sunlight. 

Captain  Sandon  intended  as  soon  as 
service  was  over,  or  at  any  rate  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  away,  to  go  over  to  Mrs. 
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Pritchard's  bungalow.  As  chance  willed  it, 
lie  met  her  and  Hester  and  the  children 
coming  out  of  church.  They  all  greeted 
him  very  warmly.  They  seemed  to  be  in 
excellent  spirits  and  perfect  health.  Of 
course  he  had  not  heard  anything  more 
of  the  bazaar  incident.  On  his  own  bare 
report  it  was  not  a  matter  likely  to  be 
investigated  on  Sunday.  To  the  authorities 
possibly  it  presented  itself  as  a  mere  riot, 
in  which  a  British  officer  had  been  com- 
pelled to  defend  himself  from  the  fanatical 
attack  of  a  drunken  native,  and  the  native 
got  the  worst  of  it.  Eows  of  the  kind 
were  not  altogether  infrequent  between  the 
natives  and  Tommy  Atkins,  but  if  Tommy 
Atkins  or  his  superior  officer  slew  a  native 
in  piping  times  of  peace  the  subject  was 
one  calling  for  official  investigation,  but  still 
it  was  not  so  urgent  as  to  necessitate  dis- 
location of  Sunday  routine  in  order  that 
a  court  of  inquiry  should  be  held.  Conse- 
quently Sandon  knew  perfectly  well  there 
would  be  no  steps  taken  until  the  morrow 
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morning,  nor  was  the  incident  likely  to  be 
generally  kno\^TL  over  the  station  until  then. 
It  was  obvious  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  not  heard 
of  it,  otherwise  she  would  surely  have  made 
some  reference  to  it. 

Captain  Sandon  thought  he  had  never 
seen  Hester  looking  so  radiant,  the 
children  so  bonnie,  or  Mrs.  Pritchard  her- 
self so  charming  as  they  did  on  that 
eventful  morning.  As  every  one  knows, 
in  a  military  station  like  Meerut,  Sun- 
day partakes  very  much  of  the  nature 
of  a  show  day.  Tommy  Atkins  seldom  ap- 
pears to  better  advantage  than  on  Sunday, 
and  it  is  the  one  day  when  the  British 
officer  doesn't  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
uniform.  Certainly  Captain  Sandon  need 
not  have  been  ashamed  of  his.  He  was  a 
handsome  man,  but  never  looked  so  hand- 
some as  when  in  his  regimentals ;  and  yet 
for  some  mysterious  and  inscrutable  reason 
known  only  to  the  British  officer,  he,  like 
all  his  confreres,  would  never  appear  in 
uniform  when  he  could  avoid  it. 
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"  I  was  intending  to  call  upon  you  this 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Pritchard,"  lie  said. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  but 
why  not  come  round  with  us  and  have 
tiffin  ?  We've  got  a  favourite  dish  of  yours 
— Madras  curry." 

"  I  cannot  resist  that,"  he  said,  in  a 
manner  that  was  for  him  unusually  grave, 
and  as  though  he  spoke  words  only,  and 
was  hardly  thinking  of  what  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  do  tum,"  cried  out  little 
Amy. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  make  you  come,"  put  in 
the  boy,  as  child-like  he  seized  the  Captain's 
dangling  sword,  and  began  to  tug  at  it  until 
his  mother  with  a  thunderous  frown  and  in 
severe  tones  exclaimed — 

"  You  naughty  boy,  how  dare  you  do 
such  a  thing  ?  Now,  sir,  take  your  sister's 
hand,  and  walk  properly  in  front." 

"  Poor  little  fellow,"  said  Sandon,  in  his 
sympathetic  way,  "don't  scold  him." 

"  But  he  must  be  taught  not  to  be  rude," 
answered  Mrs.  Pritchard,  with  an  assertion 
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of  her  matronly  prerogative  to  correct  her 
children. 

"  Oh,  Madge,  you  are  sharp  with  the 
child,"  exclaimed  Hester,  as  she  noticed 
that  tears  were  streaming  down  Freddy's 
face.  Captain  Sandon  noticed  them  too, 
and  in  a  voice  of  infinite  tenderness,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  previous  night  in 
the  bazaar  when  he  held  his  life  in  his 
hand,  and  sternly  ordered  the  clamouring 
rabble  who  w^ere  clamouring  for  his  blood 
to  "  fall  back,"  he  said — 

•''  Come  here,  my  little  man." 

With  a  chuckle  of  joy  the  child  flew  to 
Captain  Sandon's  side,  and  the  Captain 
grasped  his  small  hand,  while  Hester  took 
the  hand  of  the  girl,  and  thus  the  little 
party  walked  back  to  the  Pritchard 
bungalow. 

The  Captain  did  full  justice  to  the  tiffin ; 
nevertheless  his  face  wore  an  expression  of 
gravity  altogether  foreign  to  it,  and  it  led 
to  both  ladies  inquiring  if  he  had  anything 
on  his  mind.     The  fact  was  he  had  a  good 
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deal  on  his  mind,  and  never  before  perhaps 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence  had  he 
found  himself  confronted  with  a  more  per- 
plexing situation.  His  intention  in  going 
to  the  house  was  to  utter  a  word  of  warning 
to  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  urge  her  to  send 
Hester  and  the  children  off  to  Calcutta  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  now  that  it  came 
to  the  point  he  was  disposed  to  shirk  the 
matter.  Suppose  he  uttered  the  warning, 
suppose  his  suggestion  was  carried  out,  and 
suppose  after  all  his  fears  proved  groundless, 
what  then  ?  Would  he  not  appear  in  a 
very  ridiculous  light  ?  The  word  "  alarmist " 
so  frequently  applied  to  him  of  late  would 
then  seem  more  than  justified;  and  would 
his  friend  Pritchard  ever  forgive  him  for 
having  needlessly  frightened  his  wife  and 
sister-in-law  ? 

These  conflicting  thoughts  disturbed  him, 
as  may  be  supposed,  and  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  decisively  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  thought  mayhap  that  a  smoke  might 
help  him  to  a  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
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he  asked  if  tie  mio-lit  be  allowed  to  2:0  out 
on  to  the  verandah  to  enjoy  a  cigar. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  ]\Ii's.  Prit chard. 
"  You  know  you  are  privileged,  Captain. 
Hester  and  I  intend  to  have  a  short  siesta. 
I've  ordered  the  buggy  for  four  o'clock,  as  I'm 
going  to  drive  over  to  Mrs.  Major  Scott's. 
She  wants  to  see  me  about  something  or 
other.  Some  feminine  frivolities,  I  suspect ; 
frocks  and  fashions  and  such -like  nonsense, 
altogether  beneath  the  notice  of  you  lords  of 
creation.  I  can  drop  you  at  your  quarters, 
you  know,  if  you  like.  There  will  be  room 
in  the  buggy,  as  Hetty's  not  going.  She 
wants  to  write  letters  home  so  that  she  may 
save  to-morrow's  mail." 

"  Thanks  !  "  exclaimed  the  Captain,  look- 
ing more  than  ever  perplexed  and  troubled. 
So  marked  was  this  that  Mrs.  Pritchard 
noticed  it,  and  said — 

"  Why,  Captain  Sandon,  whatever  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  I've  never  seen  you 
look  so  miserable  since  I've  known  you." 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  some  inspiration  had 
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struck  lier,  she  added,  with  a  pretty,  artful, 
and  very  womanly  smile,  "Is  it  all  for  love 
of  my  dreadful  sister  ?  " 

Hester  had  left  the  room,  as  she  had  gone 
to  see  the  children  before  they  took  their 
afternoon  nap.  The  question  seemed  to 
the  Captain  to  give  him  a  keynote,  and  he 
answered — 

"  In  a  sense,  yes,  it  is." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  returned  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
with  a  comical  sigh.  "  But  your  triumph 
perhaps  will  come,  Captain.  You  know  a 
girl  before  her  marriage  has  the  power. 
Afterwards  she  is  simply  a  domestic 
slave." 

"  Even  as  you  are,"  he  answered,  bright- 
ening into  a  laugh.  "  A  slave  who  rules 
her  master." 

"  If  you  are  so  dreadfully  gone  on  Hester," 
pursued  Mrs.  Pritchard  laughingly,  for  the 
subject  was  congenial  to  her,  "  why  don't 
you  propose  to  her  in  the  orthodox  way  ? 
Never  mind  about  spoiling  a  pair  of 
regimental    trousers,    you     know.       I     am 
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sure  that  the  girl  admires  you,  and  you 
ought  to  know  how  to  win  a  woman's 
heart." 

"  I  think  I  do,"  he  answered,  "  and  per- 
haps when  the  right  moment  comes  I  may 
sue  for  Hetty's  heart  and  hand,  without 
even  riskino^  the  knees  of  the  regimentals. 
But  now  I  am  going  to  make  a  request,  if 
you  will  grant  it." 

"  Of  course  I  will,  if  I  can." 

"  You  can  do  so." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  Will  you  remain  at  home  to-day  ?  " 

"  What,  do  you  mean  not  go  to  Mrs. 
Major  Scott's  ? " 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  mean." 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  after  a 
pause  said — 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  you  are  a  funny 
man.  Why,  do  you  know  I  was  going  to 
suggest  that  if  you  have  no  duty,  and  no 
better  way  of  passing  your  time,  you  should 
remain  here,  and  Hester  will  keep  you  com- 
pany.    I  shall  be  back  long  before  dinner- 
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time.  Then  if  you  liked  you  could  share 
our  humble  repast,  or  betake  yourself  to 
your  more  sumptuous  mess." 

"  Mrs.  Pritchard,"  replied  the  Captain, 
growing  solemn  again,  "  you  are  too  good, 
and  at  any  other  time  I  should  have  felt 
the  lack  of  words  to  thank  you  for  your 
thoughtfulness.  Now,  however,  I  must 
press  my  request  and  ask  you  to  remain 
at  home." 

Something  in  his  manner,  something  in 
his  tone,  must  have  struck  a  chord  of 
alarm  in  her  breast,  for  she  turned  a  little 
pale,  and  an  expression  of  nervousness 
gleamed  from  her  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  me  to  remain  ? "  she 
asked,  with  a  certain  peremptoriness. 

"  Mrs.  Pritchard,  have  you  ever  had  what 
is  called  a  presentiment  ?  " 

"Yes,  often." 

"Do  you  believe  in  presentiments  ? " 

"  To  some  extent." 

"  Then  I've  got  a  presentiment  to-day." 

"  What  is  it  ? " 
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"  That  it  will  be  far  better  tliat  you  do 
not  go  out." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  had  become  thoughtful 
now,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  before  her 
as  if  some  motherly  fear  had  sent  a  pang 
through  her  heart. 

"  Captain  Sandon,"  she  said,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face,  "  there  is  more  on  your 
mind  than  you  care  to  show  me.  I  have 
sufficient  faith  in  your  friendship  and  regard 
for  us  all  to  feel  sure  you  would  not  un- 
necessarily alarm  me.  Eemember,  I  am  a 
mother.  I  have  two  darling  children  and 
a  loved  sister  here.  ^ly  husband  asked  you 
to  look  after  us,  therefore  I  feel  constrained 
to  some  extent  to  be  influenced  by  what 
you  say.  Consec[uently  I  shall  remain  at 
home,  and  when  the  chicks  have  had  their 
sleep  I  shall  spend  the  afternoon  in  reading 
the  Bible  to  them." 

"  Your  decision  to  remain  is  wise,"  he 
answered,  "  and  I  feel  relieved.  Now,  go 
and  take  your  own  siesta.  Pray  don't  let 
me   deprive   you   of  that.       Leave   me   to 
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enjoy  my  cigar,  and  when  you  reappear  I 
may  perhaps  tell  you  why  I  have  asked  you 
not  to  go  out.  Next  week,  no  doubt,  you 
will  have  a  fine  laugh  at  me  ;  but  never 
mind,  I  will  stand  your  chaff.  It's  better 
to  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  and  when 
your  husband  comes  back  you  can  tell  him 
that  I  am  a  regular  old  washerwoman." 

He  laughed  and  tried  to  resume  his  usual 
gaiety,  but  somehow  he  felt  the  trial  was  a 
failure,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  not  de- 
ceived :  but  her  heart  was  so  full,  her 
emotion  caused  her  such  a  choking  sensation, 
that  she  could  make  no  reply.  She  merely 
pressed  his  hand,  though  there  was  a  world 
of  thankfulness,  a  world  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence indicated  by  that  pressure.  Then 
she  hurried  from  the  room,  and  flew  to  her 
darlings  ;  he  adjourned  to  the  verandah  and 
ensconced  himself  in  a  lounge  chair. 

For  some  time  it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
indulging  in  dreams.  He  lay  back  and 
watched  the  filmy  smoke  from  his  cheroot 
slowly  dissolve  itself  into  invisibility.     Yet 
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liis  mind  was  very  active  in  spite  of  liis 
seeming  listlessness,  and  he  could  not  quite 
console  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  had 
done  rio;ht  in  utterino;  a  note  of  warnino; 
to  Mrs.  Pritchard.  Presently  he  sprang 
up  into  a  sitting  position,  and  drawing  forth 
his  notebook  he  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  one 
of  the  leaves,  tore  the  leaf  out,  screwed  it 
up,  and  calling  one  of  the  native  servants 
he  bade  him  convey  the  "chit"  to  the 
address  he  indicated. 

The  note  was  written  in  French.  It  was 
to  the  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  and  the 
object  of  it  was  to  make  known  his  where- 
abouts to  the  Colonel.  The  motive  which 
prompted  him  to  take  this  somewhat  un- 
usual course  was  the  same  motive  which 
prompted  him  to  come  to  Mrs.  Pritchard's 
house.  He  had  a  feeling  which  he  could 
not  possibly  shake  off  that  something  was 
about  to  happen.  It  might  not  be  any- 
thing more  serious  than  an  attempted  rescue 
of  the  imprisoned  eighty-five.  But  that 
would  mean  alarm,  a   struggle,  bloodshed. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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If  the  prisoners  had  been  in  charge  of  a 
guard  of  white  soldiers,  Captain  Sandon's 
misgivings  would  not  have  been  called  into 
play.  But  to  him,  entirely  lacking  as  he 
was  in  faith  in  the  native  loyalty,  it  seemed 
an  act  of  madness  to  entrust  the  prisoners 
to  their  own  comrades,  their  own  country- 
men. Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  if 
the  native  guard  chose  to  fraternize  with 
their  prisoners,  what  then  ? 

This  was  the  view  that  Sandon  took,  and 
it  was  this  view  that  caused  him  so  much 
concern  on  account  of  those  whom  he  had 
come  to  regard  with  more  than  ordinary 
friendship.  In  a  sense,  the  Pritchard  family 
were  under  his  charge,  and  he  felt  re- 
sponsible for  them,  while  the  love  he  bore 
for  Hester  made  him  more  than  ever 
anxious. 

Precisely  at  four  o'clock,  the  buggy  Mrs. 
Pritchard  had  ordered  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  the  bungalow.  She  had  forgotten  to 
countermand  the  order  before  retiring. 
Sandon  went  to  the  syce   (the   groom)  as 
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he  stood  at  the  horse's  head,  and  said  to 
him — 

"  You  can  take  the  buggy  back  to  the 
stable.     It's  not  wanted." 

"  But  my  mistress  ordered  it,"  answered 
the  man  haughtily. 

"  And  what  if  she  did  ?  The  order  is  now 
cancelled,  and  you  can  go  back." 

"  But  I  prefer  to  see  the  mem  Sahib," 
said  the  man,  with  an  insolence  of  tone 
that  was  well  calculated  to  cause  surprise. 
"  You've  no  right  to  order  me,"  he  added. 

This  was  too  much  for  Sandon,  who  seized 
the  fellow  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  shook 
him. 

"Now,  then,  return  to  the  stable  as  I 
order  you  to  do." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Pritchard  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  the  indignant  and 
excited  syce  exclaimed  with  abundance  of 
gesture — 

"  The  Sahib  has  ill-used  me.  He  is  not 
my  master,  and  I  won't  obey  him." 

Captain  Sandon  explained  the  situation, 
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and  Mrs.  Pritchard  ordered  the  man  to  take 
the  horse  back.  Sullenly  he  mounted  into 
the  buggy,  and  as  he  clutched  the  reins  and 
flourished  the  whip  he  hissed — 

"  Our  time  is  coming." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  was  necessarily  upset,  and 
she  said — 

"It  is  truly  remarkable.  A  little  while 
ago  a  fellow  like  that  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  disobeying  the  order  of  my 
friend    than   he   would    have    thought    of 

flying." 

"  No,  and  it  shows  how  the  current  is 
flowing.  These  rascals  should  be  cowed 
into  subjection,  or  they  will  subject  us." 

"  I  hope  they  won't,"  murmured  the  lady, 
with  a  little  shudder  which  she  could  not 
suppress.  Then  she  added  with  genuine 
sincerity — "  They  would  not  if  all  the 
garrison  was  as  keenly  alert  as  you  are. 
Oh,  dear  me,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  the 
possibilities  of  an  outbreak.  I  do  wish 
George  was  back.  For  a  long  time  now 
I  have  noticed  that  the   natives  have  not 
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been  as  submissive  as  they  used  to  be, 
and  latterly  they  have  got  very  much 
worse." 

"  Well,  there  is  one  thing,"  said  the 
Captain,  with  a  laugh,  wishing  to  reassure 
her  if  possible ;  "if  these  black  beggars 
mean  business,  we  are  strong  enough  to 
give  them  such  a  thrashing  that  they  wiU 
think  twice  before  they  try  the  game  on 
again." 

In  a  few  minutes  Hester  entered  the  room, 
looking  particularly  charming  in  a  dress  of 
gauzy  muslin  trimmed  T\ith  pink  ribbon, 
and  the  conversation  became  general.  Mrs. 
Pritchard  gave  orders  to  her  chief  khitmur- 
ghar  that  tea  was  to  be  served  on  the  veran- 
dah, and  while  it  was  being  prepared  she 
suggested  a  walk  round  the  compound,  and 
she,  Hester,  and  the  Captain  strolled  among 
the  trees,  feeling  thankful  that  the  heat  of 
the  day  had  passed.  Presently  the  tea  was 
announced,  and  they  returned  to  the 
verandah,  where  the  children  joined  them, 
and  they  sat  there  until  the  sun  had  quite 
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gone  down,  and  the  short  Indian  twilight 
began.  Suddenly  they  were  aroused  by  the 
beat  of  horse's  hoofs  as  some  rider  tore 
along.  Then  they  heard  the  gate  of  the 
compound  clang,  and  a  moment  or  two 
later  a  young  English  officer  rode  rapidly 
up  to  the  bungalow.  He  had  evidently 
been  riding  hard,  for  he  himself  was  covered 
with  dust  and  perspiration,  while  his  horse 
was  panting  and  was  flecked  with  foam.  It 
was  Lieutenant  Felbey,  of  Sandon's  own 
regiment ;  he  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  and 
one  of  the  few  men  who  had  the  courage  to 
uphold  Sandon  in  his  opinions  about  the 
natives.  He  and  the  Captain  had  been 
very  friendly,  and  Sandon  was  fond  of 
him. 

As  he  leapt  from  the  saddle  he  bowed 
to  the  ladies.  Then,  saluting  his  superior 
officer,  said — 

"  Captain  Sandon,  I  have  a  message  for 
you,  sir." 

The  Captain  went  forward,  and  Felbey 
delivered  his  message. 
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"  I  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Preston  to 
ride  out  here  ^ith  all  speed,  and  request 
you  to  return  to  quarters  at  once." 

"  Why — is  there  anything  ^Tong  ?  " 

"  Yes.  There  is  a  OTeat  riot  oroinoc  on 
at  the  gaol.  It  appears  the  prisoners  have 
broken  loose  with  the  aid  of  their  guards, 
and  all  the  native  regiments  have  mutinied. 
Some  portions  of  the  station  have  already 
been  set  on  fire." 

The  lieutenant,  with  considerable  tact, 
in  order  not  to  alarm  the  ladies,  had  spoken 
in  a  low  voice,  but  Mrs.  Pritchard  had 
caught  some  of  his  words,  and,  ^ith  face 
bloodless  and  eyes  filled  ^ith  tears,  she 
rushed  forward  excitedly,  exclaiming — 

"  What  is  it,  Lieutenant  Felbey,  what  is 
it?     Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  is   anything 


wrong 


Captain  Sandon  took  her  hand,  and  now 
that  the  suspense  was  over,  and  the  supreme 
moment  had  come,  he  was  light-hearted 
again,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  beheved 
it  was  infinitely  better  to  know  the  worst 
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than  live  in  constant  dread  of  the  sword  of 
Damocles  falling  upon  you. 

"Calm  yourself,  my  dear  lady,"  he  said 
kindly.  ''  It  appears  that  some  of  the 
gutter  rascals  are  creating  a  disturbance, 
and  have  set  fire  to  a  house  or  two.  That 
is  all." 


CHAPTEE  YIL 

AX    IMPROVISED    FOET. 

With  a  cry  of  fear,  and  an  appeal  to 
heaven  for  protection,  Mrs.  Pritchard  threw 
her  arms  about  her  children  and  sobbed, 
while  Hester,  catching  the  alarm,  inquired 
anxiously  what  the  news  was  that  Felbey 
had  brought. 

'•'  A  riot  is  going  on,"  answered  Sandon, 
"  and  some  houses  have  been  set  on  fire. 
That  is  all  the  news  at  present." 

At  this  moment  the  ayah  (the  children's 
nurse)  rushed  on  to  the  verandah,  and, 
falling  down  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress,  she 
moaned  out — 

"  Mem  Sahib,  the  servants  have  deserted. 
They  have  gone  off  to  the  bazaars.     They 
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say  that  all  the  white  people  are  to  be 
killed." 

"  And  you,  are  you  going  to  remain 
faithful,  Sada  ? "  demanded  her  mistress, 
with  a  fierceness  that  was  begotten  by  her 
maternal  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  little 
ones,  and  looking  as  if  she  were  about  to 
seize  and  shake  the  nurse. 

"  Oh,  yes,  mem  Sahib,  your  poor  Sada 
will  be  faithful,"  cried  the  ayah,  as  she 
shrank  away  and  cowered  with  fear. 

"  But  I  won't  trust  you,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  clutching  her  now  frightened 
children  to  her  breast. 

"  Oh,  mem  Sahib  ;  oh,  mem  Sahib,  don't 
be  cruel,"  pleaded  the  ayah,  her  hands  out- 
stretched in  appeal.  Then  suddenly — still 
kneeling — she  raised  her  right  hand  towards 
heaven,  and  said  solemnly — "  My  people 
may  torture  me,  they  may  hack  me  to 
pieces  and  kill  me,  but  may  Shiva  smite 
me  with  leprosy  and  condemn  me  to  be 
an  eternal  outcast  if  I  am  not  faithful 
to  you." 
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Captain  Sandon  heard  these  words,  and, 
coming  forward,  he  said — 

"Mrs.  Pritchard,  I  am  sure  you  may 
trust  this  woman.  While  aU  your  other 
servants  desert  you  she  remains.  Trust  her, 
I  say  ;  she  wiU  be  useful." 

The  poor  mother  seemed  terribly  dis- 
tressed and  half  dazed  with  a  dread  anxiety, 
but  she  was  evidently  encouraged  by  the 
Captain's  words,  for  she  caught  the  ayah's 
hand,  and  said  in  a  voice  choked  with 
emotion — 

"  I    wiU   believe.     I    wiU   have    faith   in 

you." 

Captain  Sandon  and  Lieutenant  Felbey 
had  been  holding  a  consultation  while  this 
little  scene  was  being  enacted,  and  at  last 
Felbey  said — 

"  I  must  return,  Captain.  Will  you 
accompany  me  ? " 

"  No ;  we  cannot  leave  these  ladies  and 
children  by  themselves,"  answered  Sandon 
decisively. 

"  But   I   am   under   orders,    sir,"  replied 
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the  young  fellow,  with  an  anxious  ex- 
pression. 

"  Your  duty  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  man 
demand  that  you  should  help  to  protect 
these  women  and  children,"  said  Sandon 
somewhat  sternly.  "  First  of  all,  ride  out 
to  the  road  and  reconnoitre,  and  report  to 
me  if  you  consider  it  safe  to  convey  the 
children  and  the  ladies  to  the  European 
cantonments.  In  the  meantime  I  will  go 
to  the  stables  and  prepare  horses." 

Felbey  at  this  command  sprang  on  to  his 
horse,  and  galloped  down  the  compound, 
while  Sandon  ran  to  the  stables,  intending 
to  saddle  a  horse  for  himself,  and  harness 
another  to  the  buggy.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was 
an  excellent  driver,  and  the  buggy  would 
hold  the  children,  the  ladies,  and  the  ayah, 
while  he  and  Felbey  would  ride  as  escort. 
But  he  found  when  he  reached  the  stable 
that  the  syce  had  gone  off  with  every  horse, 
and  he  returned  to  the  house  to  report  this 
to  Mrs.  l*ritchard,  whose  anxiety,  as  may 
be  imagined,  was   greatly  increased.     But 
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Sandon  cheerily  encouraged  her  to  keep  her 
spirits  up,  saying  that  he  did  not  think  the 
riot  would  swell  to  any  great  proportions. 
"  The  white,  troops,"  he  added,  "  will  sweep 
out  of  their  cantonments  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  scatter  these  dogs  as  the  wind  scatters 
chaff." 

Although  he  spoke  thus  he  did  not 
believe  what  he  said,  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  the  native  troops  had  re- 
volted there  would  be  dreadful  carnao;e, 
and  wherever  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
do  so  the  mutineers  would  resort  to  pitiless 
massacre. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  during  the 
occurrence  of  these  little  incidents  Miss 
Dellaby  remained  unmoved,  though  out- 
wardly she  displayed  no  manifestations  of 
alarm.  Of  course,  she  did  not  realize  to 
the  same  extent  that  Mrs.  Pritchard  and 
Captain  Sandon  did,  what  an  uprising 
meant.  She  had  taken  Freddy  on  to  her 
knee,  and  was  soothing  him,  for  he,  more 
than  his  sister,  had  been  frightened  by  his 
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motlier's  excited  manner,  and  was  sobbing 
bitterly. 

"  I  think,"  said  Captain  Sandon,  "  that 
you  ladies  had  better  go  inside."  Then 
addressing  Mrs.  Pritchard  with  special  em- 
phasis, he  added — "  On  you,  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
depends  a  good  deal,  and  I  trust  for  your 
co-operation.  Although  possibly  there  is 
danger  it  may  not  be  formidable,  and  we 
can  ward  it  off." 

At  these  words  up  rose  Hester,  with 
Freddy  in  her  arms,  and  speaking  with 
steady  voice,  and  looking  calm  and  collected, 
said — 

"  Pray  don't  ignore  me  altogether.  Captain 
Sandon.  I  am  only  a  woman,  it  is  true, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  sit  still  if  I  can  be 
of  use." 

"I  had  no  intention  of  ignoring  you. 
Miss  Dellaby.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak 
as  you  do,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
you  will  act  up  to  your  words." 

"  Forgive  me  for  having  lost  my  head," 
put  in  Mrs.  Pritchard,  as  she  dried  her  tears 
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away,  "  but  I  could  not  help  being  the 
mother  first.  Now  I  am  a  soldier's  T\ife. 
Give  your  orders  and  they  shall  be  obeyed." 

"  Well  and  bravely  spoken,  both  of  you," 
answered  the  Captain  in  his  cheery,  hearty 
manner.  "  My  suggestion  is,  then,  that 
you  all  retire  into  the  house  now.  Gather 
together  such  valuables  as  you  can  carry. 
Have  some  wraps  ready,  and  we  will 
endeavom'to  reach  the  cantonment  on  foot." 

In  compliance  with  this  rec[uest  the 
ladies,  the  children,  and  the  ayah  retired. 
As  they  went  Sandon  called  out — 

'•'  Bv  the  wav,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  can  I  o-q 
to  your  husband's  room  ?  I  may  find  some- 
thing there  that  will  be  of  use."  Of  course 
the  answer  was  "yes."  He  knew  that 
Colonel  Pritchard  kept  a  large  stock  of 
arms,  for  he  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and 
had  quite  an  armoury.  Mrs.  Pritchard 
di^dned  the  Captain's  object,  and  she  came 
after  him  with  a  bunch  of  kevs  in  her  hand. 


sapng- 


There    is    the    key    of    my    husband's 
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cupboard  where  he  keeps  his  ammunition. 
I  know  that  he  has  a  large  quantity  of 
both  sorts,  service  and  sporting.  And 
remember,  Captain,  I  am  an  excellent  shot 
both  with  a  revolver  and  a  gun.  A  mouse 
will  do  battle  for  her  young.  A  human 
mother  is  not  less  than  a  mouse." 

"  You  are  a  brave  woman,"  answered  the 
Captain ;  "  but  I  hope  for  your  sake  it  will 
not  come  to  fighting.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  be  prepared."  He  selected  two  army 
revolvers  that  were  in  the  rack.  Then 
from  the  ammunition  in  the  cupboard  he 
loaded  both  the  weapons.  One  he  thrust 
into  his  own  belt;  the  other  he  laid  upon 
the  table,  saying — "  I  will  leave  that  one 
there  for  the  present.  I  am  going  as  far 
as  the  gate,  but  shall  not  be  absent  many 
minutes." 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Pritchard's  face  paled 
again  at  this  announcement.  Then  she 
remarked  firmly  and  pointedly — 

"  Kemember,  Captain  Sandon,  my  hus- 
band left  us  in  your  charge." 
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He  laid  both  his  hands  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  looking  full  into  her  face, 
said,  with  the  calmness  and  decisiveness  of 
a  brave  and  gallant  man — 

"  My  dear  lady,  I  wanted  no  such 
reminder.  I  have  but  one  life ;  that  life, 
however,  will  have  to  be  extinguished 
before  I  am  unmindful  of  my  charge." 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  you,  and  may  He 

protect  us  all,"  she  mm^mured,  as  she  went 

back  to  the  other  room  where  her  children 

were,  while  Sandon  left  the  bungalow,  and 

hurried  across  the   compound  to  the  gate, 

where    he    strained    his   ears    and   eyes  for 

some  signs  of  Felbey's  retm-n.     But  what 

he   heard   and  what  he  saw  was  this — the 

sky  was  lurid  with  flames,  and  from   afar 

ofi"  came   a  roar  like  the  roar  of  the   surf 

on  a  rock-bound  shore,  swelling  and  sinking 

with  a  certain  rhythmical  cadence.     It  was 

the    roar    of    fierce     human    voices,    and 

mingling  with    it  was   the    sharp   crack  of 

rifles. 

"  The  devils  are  loose,"  he  murmured. 
VOL.  n.  I 
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The  situation  lie  was  in  was  a  terribly 
trying  one.  As  an  officer  it  was  his  place 
to  go  forth  and  join  his  comrades ;  but,  as 
a  man,  how  could  he  leave  those  helpless 
women  and  children  ?  Even  as  he  stood 
there,  chafing  with  restlessness  and  wo  ador- 
ing if  Felbey  was  one  of  the  victims,  the 
roaring  grew  louder  and  seemed  to  be 
coming  nearer,  while  a  great  burst  of  flame 
dyed  the  heavens  blood-red,  bringing  trees 
into  bold  relief,  and  making  the  road  visible 
for  a  long  distance.  And  peering  along 
that  road  he  caught  sight  of  a  flying 
horseman,  and  a  minute  later  there  reached 
his  ear  the  beat  of  hoofs.  He  drew  his 
revolver,  and  stood  on  the  alert.  But  his 
suspense  was  soon  relieved,  as  Felbey  dashed 
up  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 

"  We  are  cut  off","  exclaimed  the  lieu- 
tenant as  he  reined  in  his  panting  steed. 
"  The  natives  are  swarming  over  the  road. 
They  are  burning  everything  and  are 
coming  this  way." 

"  We  must  hack  our  way  through  them," 
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said  Sandon  coolly,  "  and  get  Mrs.  Pritchard 
and  her  sister  and  her  children  into  the 
cantonment  somehow."  He  held  the  gate 
open  while  Felbey  passed  into  the  com- 
pound, and  the  two  went  to  the  house. 
Felbey  dismounted,  and  held  the  bridle  of 
his  horse.  "  Have  you  a  revolver  ? "  asked 
Sandon. 

"No." 

"  Take  this  then  and  remain  here  on 
guard." 

Sandon  handed  him  his  revolver  and 
then  mounted  the  steps  of  the  verandah 
and  went  into  the  bungalow.  In  an  inner 
room  he  found  the  women  and  children, 
calm  but  anxious. 

"  MVe  must  leave  here,  ]\Irs.  Pritchard," 
he  remarked.  Then  to  the  ayah,  '"'  Sada, 
you  carry  Amy.  Freddy  can  walk."  He 
hurried  to  the  Colonel's  room  again,  where 
there  were  two  or  three  more  revolvers  in 
the  cupboard,  which  he  proceeded  to  load. 
But  now  the  roar  of  the  multitude  increased. 
It  could  be  heard  distinctly  even  from  the 
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interior  of  tlie  house.  Felbey  had  fastened 
his  horse  to  the  railings  of  the  verandah 
and  came  running  in. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Captain  Sandon,"  he  said, 
"  it  will  be  too  risky  to  leave  this  place  now 
with  the  ladies  and  the  children.  Without 
them  you  and  I  could  cut  our  way  out,  but 
with  them  we  can  do  nothing.  Will  it  not 
be  better  to  do  our  best  to  defend  them 
here  ?  " 

"Yes;  perhaps  it  will.  Stay,  there  is 
the  godown.^  We  will  remove  them  into 
that.  We  can  hold  it  possibly  till  help 
arrives.  We  have  no  time  to  lose.  Drag 
off  the  sheets  from  the  bed  and  bundle  in 
all  the  ammunition  from  this  cupboard, 
together  with  the  guns  and  swords.  We 
are  well  off  for  arms,  any  way." 

Felbey  set  energetically  to  work  to  carry 
out   the    order.       An     English    bull's-eye 

^  A  godown  is  a  storehouse  always  found  in  con- 
nection with  all  Indian  houses.  In  this  instance  it 
was  an  isolated,  oblong  building  on  one  side  of  the 
compound,  and  protected  from  the  road  by  a  high 
wall. 
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lantern  stood  on  a  side  table.  Sandon 
seized  it,  struck  a  matcli,  applied  it  to  the 
wick,  which  lighted  readily,  then  returned 
to  the  room  where  the  ladies  were. 

"Mrs.  Pritchard,"  he  said,  "I  think 
it  will  be  better  on  consideration  that 
we  repair  to  the  godown  until  daylight 
dawns." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  too,"  she  answered,  wonderfully  col- 
lected now  that  the  crisis  had  come.  "  I 
will  get  the  keys." 

She  ran  to  her  own  room,  returning  in 
a  few  moments  and  handing  the  keys  to 
Sandon.  Followed  by  the  three  women 
and  the  children,  who  were  cowed  with 
fright  and  did  not  even  whimper,  he 
hurried  across  the  compound,  lighting  the 
way  mth  the  bull's-eye.  He  got  the  door 
of  the  storehouse  open ;  he  sent  the  ayah 
and  the  children  in,  and,  leaving  them  the 
lantern,  he  asked  the  ladies  to  help  him  to 
bring  over  some  things  from  the  house. 
As   they  returned  they  met  Felbey  strug- 
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gling  along  under  a  huge  bundle  which  he 
had  slung  over  his  back. 

"  This  reminds  one  of  a  moonlight  flit- 
ting," remarked  the  young  fellow  gaily. 

The  din  and  uproar  now  were  dreadful, 
and  the  glare  of  flames  could  be  seen  in 
all  directions,  while  the  incessant  roll  of 
musketry  told  how  fiercely  the  struggle 
raged.  But  there  was  one  sound  Sandon 
listened  for  in  vain — the  sound  of  big  guns 
— and  he  wondered  why  the  artillery  had 
not  been  let  loose  against  the  mutineers, 
for  the  howls  and  cries,  the  lurid  flames, 
and  the  report  of  the  rifles  made  it  only 
too  painfully  clear  that  mutiny  of  a  terrible 
kind  was  going  on.  "  It  couldn't  be 
possible,"  he  thought,  "  that  the  European 
troops  had  been  overawed  and  rendered 
powerless.  Why  then  did  they  not  make 
the  big  guns  speak  ?  " 

He  and  Felbey  and  the  two  ladies  worked 
with  such  will  and  energy,  that  in  an  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  they  had 
carried   over   a   great   quantity   of   things. 
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including  all  the  ammunition  and  arms ; 
the  Colonel's  papers  and  business  books ; 
bedding  for  the  children  and  the  ladies ; 
food,  water,  candles,  and  other  necessaries ; 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  fodder  from 
the  stable  for  Felbey's  horse,  which  was 
taken  into  the  godo^Ti. 

This  place  was  by  no  means  ill  adapted 
for  a  temporary  place  of  refuge.  It  was 
solidly  built,  as  most  places  of  the  kind 
were.  It  was  oblong  in  shape,  one  storey 
high.  Access  was  gained  to  it  by  a  large 
doorway.  The  door  was  divided  into  two 
halves — one  half  fastened  by  bolts  shooting 
up  and  down  into  the  frame -work ;  the 
other  by  a  stout  lock.  Over  the  doorway 
was  a  small  ^indow^  about  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  was  protected  by  three 
stout  iron  bars.  Along  each  side  of  the 
building  were  three  or  four  slits  not  unlike 
loopholes ;  their  principal  use  was  to  admit 
air.  Each  slit  was  protected  by  an  iron  bar 
solidly  let  into  the  masonry.  Xot  that 
anything   human    could    have  got  through 
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the    slits,  but   small   animals   might.     One 

side  and  one  end  of  the  place  abutted  on  the 

high  garden  wall.     It  was,  in  fact,  poked  up 

in  a   corner  so  to    speak,  and  there    was  a 

narrow  alley- way  between  the  godown  and 

the   wall   about   three   feet   wide.     It   was 

choked  up  with  rubbish,  principally  broken 

cases   and   boxes.     Inside   were    a   number 

of  cases    of   wine,  barrels  of  beer,  casks  of 

flour,  two  or  three  bags  of  rice,  a  bag  of 

sugar,    and   domestic    stores    of  that   kind, 

besides    a   number  of  garden   tools  and   a 

great  quantity  of  empty  boxes  and  barrels, 

and    some    spare    domestic   utensils.       The 

horse  was  placed  in  a  corner ;  then  the  door 

was  barricaded  with  boxes,  and  a  platform 

raised  so  that  the  window  could  be  reached, 

for  that  window  practically  commanded  the 

garden  in  a  military  sense.     Next,  bedding 

was   laid   on  a   platform    of  boxes   at   the 

end  farthest  from  the  door,  and  the  ayah 

proceeded    to    put  the   children   into    bed, 

without   undressing   them,    however ;    and, 

squatting  beside  them,  she   crooned  Indian 
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lays  and  lullaby  songs,  and  tired  out  as  the 
little  ones  were,  they  speedily  dropped  off 
to  sleep. 

All  the  fire-arms  were  loaded,  and  the 
ammunition  so  placed  that  it  was  fairly 
w^ell  protected  from  chance  ignition. 
Amongst  the  arms  were  two  of  the  new 
pattern  Enfield  rifles,  four  or  five  old  smooth- 
bore Brown  Bess  guns,  several  sporting 
rifles,  and  a  heavy  double-barrel  rifled 
tiger  gun,  which  carried  a  very  formidable 
ball.  This  gun  was  placed  on  the  platform 
for  use  at  the  window.  In  addition  the 
little  garrison  were  provided  with  four 
revolvers. 

"With  this  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
arsenal  at  their  disposal,  Sandon  and  Felbey 
felt  confident  of  being  able  to  hold  the 
impro^dsed  fort  until  help  reached  them, 
and  they  talked  cheerfully  and  chatted 
pleasantly  in  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  the  ladies.  All  the  preparations  were 
carried  out  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than 
it  has  taken  to  describe  them,  but  none  too 
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soon,  for  from  the  glare  that  fell  through 
the  window  and  the  openings  in  the  walls, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  station  w^as  a 
roaring  furnace  of  flame,  while  the  sea  of 
fire  was  rolling  nearer  and  nearer.  From 
out  the  clear  sky  the  stars  looked  down — 
looked  down  on  a  scene  of  carnage  and 
hellish  wrath  that  must  have  made  the  very 
angels  hide  their  faces  in  horror  at  the 
sight. 


>i 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE    TIGER    EIFLE    SPEAKS. 

Ix  choosing  Sunday  night  for  their  out- 
break, the  mutineers  showed  that  they  had 
calculated  their  chances  ^ith  almost  mathe- 
matical precision.  Most  of  the  Europeans 
were  at  church  or  on  their  way  to  church, 
and  a  laro-er  number  of  soldiers  were  allowed 
out  of  barracks  than  on  a  week-day  night, 
and  these  men  were  not  allowed  of  course 
to  carry  arms.  The  fool's  paradise,  against 
which  Captain  Sandon  had  so  often  railed, 
was  never  more  clearly  indicated  than  on 
that  memorable  Sunday.  The  authorities 
apparently  had  given  themselves  no  concern 
about  the  desperate  prisoners  in  the  gaol, 
and  their  s}Tiipathetic  and  no  less  desperate 
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guard.  Yet,  as  is  now  well  known,  from  the 
moment  when  the  manacled  troopers  were 
marched  to  the  prison,  solemn  vows  were 
made  that  ere  the  moon  had  risen  and  set 
twice  they  should  be  liberated ;  and  two 
native  bearers  were  dispatched  with  all 
haste  to  bear  that  resolution  to  the  native 
troops  in  Delhi,  who  were  w^arned  to  be  on 
the  alert  and  ready  to  rise  when  the  muti- 
neers from  Meerut  came  in  sight  of  the 
royal  city. 

Throughout  the  Meerut  bazaar  the  signal 
ran  that  when  the  white  people  were  at 
their  place  of  worship  on  Sunday  evening 
the  gaol  was  to  be  attacked,  the  prisoners 
liberated,  and  the  streets  were  then  to  run 
red  with  blood.  During  the  night  secret 
emissaries  moved  about  inciting  the  popu- 
lation to  deeds  of  atrocity,  and  all  through 
the  calm  hot  Sunday,  when  the  whites 
thought  that  the  natives  were  basking  in 
the  sun  like  lotus-dreamers,  the  emissaries 
were  at  work ;  and  from  the  most  unheard- 
of   holes    and    corners   arms  were    secretly 
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brought  forth,  and  other  preparations  were 
made  for  the  great  work.  At  hist  the  hour 
struck  and  all  was  ready.  A  little  army  of 
native  blacksmiths  made  their  way  to  the 
gaol.  The  prisoners  were  liberated,  and  the 
blacksmiths  proceeded  to  strike  off  the  irons 
they  had  so  recently  riveted  on.  Two  or 
three  British  officers  who  were  apprised  of 
what  was  taking  place,  fearlessly  rode  to  the 
gaol,  thinking  their  very  presence  would  stiU 
the  storm.  But  they  were  confronted  by 
the  gaol  guard  of  native  infantry,  who 
received  them  with  a  volley,  though  owing 
to  the  darkness  and  wild  firino-  not  a  single 

o  o 

shot  took  effect,  and  the  officers  galloped 
back  to  the  cantonment  vdih  the  news. 

And  now,  with  a  mighty  shout  that 
seemed  almost  to  rend  heaven  and  earth, 
dense  masses  of  natives  poured  forth,  many 
armed  with  blazing  torches,  and  in  a  brief 
space  of  time  the  flames  of  burning  houses 
were  licking  the  sky.  Soldiers  mounted 
and  on  foot  joined  the  infuriated  mob  of 
yelling  demons  ;  women  and  children  were 
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massacred  with  a  hellish  pitilessness,  and 
isolated  European  soldiers  wherever  caught 
were  hacked  to  pieces.  In  one  case  a 
veterinary  surgeon  and  his  wife  were  both 
ill  in  bed  in  their  house  suffering  from 
small-pox.  Startled  by  the  yells,  shrieks, 
and  crackling  of  flames  they  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  rushed  to  the  verandah,  the  surgeon 
snatching  up  a  loaded  gun  that  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  dining-room.  The  crowd 
surged  into  the  compound,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate surgeon  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  discharged  his  gun  full  at  them, 
and  two  or  three  of  their  number  went 
down.  Instantly  he  himself  fell  riddled 
with  bullets.  Then  the  poor  frantic  wife, 
in  her  night-dress,  appealing  to  heaven  for 
mercy,  might  have  moved  the  heart  of  a 
statue,  but  those  black  demons  were  dead 
to  pity.  They  knew  she  was  suffering  from 
small-pox,  and,  afraid  to  go  near  her,  they 
flung  lighted  tow  saturated  with  tar  and 
turpentine  at  her.  Her  night-dress  caught 
fire,    and   she   met   with  a   terrible  death. 
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Next  the  house  was  set  in  a  blaze,  and  on 
swept  the  wretches  in  their  mad  fury. 
Children  were  dragged  out  from  their  homes 
and  literally  cut  in  twain  from  the  head 
downwards.  Delicate  ladies  were  treated 
with  revolting  savageness  which  makes  one's 
blood  curdle  even  now  to  think  of  it. 

Frightful  as  the  massacre  was,  it  would 
have  been  still  greater  in  point  of  numbers 
had  it  not  been  for  rather  an  extraordinary 
circumstance.  On  that  very  Sunday  a  new 
military  regulation  had  come  into  force.  It 
was  that  church  parade  should  take  place 
half-an-hour  later  than  usual  on  account  of 
the  increasing  heat  and  lengthening  days. 
This  change  had  not  become  known  to  the 
mutineers,  and  they  rose  a  little  too  soon. 
As  it  was  the  custom  then  for  British 
soldiers  to  go  to  their  respective  places  of 
worship  with  only  their  side-arms,  had  the 
troops  been  assembled  in  church,  there 
w^ould  have  been  a  holocaust.  As  it  was, 
they  were  just  about  to  march  to  the 
churches,  when   flying   scouts  brought  the 
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dreadful  news  into  the  cantonments,  and  so 
they  were  not  as  lachar  (helpless)  as  the 
natives  thought  they  would  be.  Soon  the 
bugles  pealed  out  from  all  quarters  as  they 
sounded  the  "  assembly,"  and  instantly  the 
soldiers  sprang  to  their  arms.  And  yet, 
strangely  enough,  these  British  troops, 
panting  with  eagerness  to  go,  were  not  let 
loose,  but  many  of  their  officers  rode  forth 
thinking  they  could  quell  the  fierce  passions 
of  the  aroused  natives.  Amongst  those  who 
went  out  was  Surgeon  Parker — he  who  had 
always  treated  Captain  Sandon's  misgivings 
with  such  irony — he  thought  that  if  any 
one  could  still  the  storm  he  could.  He  went 
boldly  among  the  11th  Native  Eegiment. 
He  called  upon  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Company,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  not  to  disgrace  their  profession 
of  arms  by  acts  of  violence  and  mutiny. 
"  Kemember,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  have  help- 
less women  and  children  amongst  us  who 
look  to  you  for  protection.  You  are  human, 
and  in  your  human  hearts  let  the  voice  of 
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pity  obliterate  your  feelings  of  bitterness. 
Eemember  the  same  God  watches  over  us 
all;  the  same  God  will  judge  us  all." 

He  meant  well,  but  his  self-imposed  task 
could  not  have  been  more  hopeless  had  he 
attempted  to  stay  the  hurricane's  wrath.  A 
mighty  trooper  swept  down  upon  him  for 
answer,  brandishins^  a  naked  tulwar,  and 
with  a  sweep  of  his  giant  arm  he  severed 
poor  little  Parker's  head  from  his  body,  and 
the  headless  corpse  pitched  from  the  horse 
into  the  dust,  while  many  other  British 
officers  also  fell,  riddled  with  bullets. 

From     every    quarter    of    Meerut    rose 

heavy  columns  of  smoke   illuminated  with 

many  -  coloured    flames.      The     sight    was 

awful ;   while  the  rolling  of  the  musketry, 

the  crackling  of  the   burning  timbers,  the 

shrieks  of  the  dying  and  the  wounded,  the 

cry   for    help    of    defenceless   women    and 

children,    the    piteous    neighing    of    horses 

that  were    scorching  to   death    in    burning 

stables,  the  yells  and  frantic  shouts  of  the 

cowardly  demons,  made  up  a  night  of  such 
VOL.  n.  K 
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dramatic  horror  that  it  has  not  often  been 
surpassed  in  the  world's  history.  From 
every  street  and  corner,  from  every  hole 
and  alley,  from  every  bazaar  and  suburb, 
poured  forth  streams  of  maddened  natives, 
bent  upon  plunder  and  murder,  and  howling 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  "  Death  to  the 
Feringhees."  Like  wild  beasts  from  their 
lairs  came  the  hordes  thirsting  for  blood, 
and  as  the  civilians  and  officers  rushed  from 
their  bungalows  they  were  cut  down  or 
riddled  with  bullets. 

And  what,  it  will  be  asked,  was  the  force 
available  to  deal  with  such  an  emergency  as 
this  ?  It  was  a  mere  handful  of  British 
troops,  and  yet  this  handful,  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  possessed  of  an 
energy  equal  to  the  occasion,  might  have 
intimidated  the  fanatic  horde  and  quelled 
the  revolt;  but,  unfortunately,  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who,  though  not  deficient  in  personal 
courage,  was  yet  lacking  in  tact  and  de- 
cisiveness.    For  such  desperate  work  a  man 
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of  action  was  required,  and  it  was  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  tliat  gallant  soldiers 
like  Captain  Sandon  found  themselves,  by 
the  strict  rules  of  military  service,  fettered 
in  their  enterprise  by  an  infirm  and 
enfeebled  commander. 

All  the  prisoners  in  the  gaols  had  been 
set  at  liberty  by  the  Sepoys,  and  miscreants 
and  felons  of  the  worst  t}'pe  were  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  destruction  and 
plunder.  These  men  fought  like  demons, 
for  they  owed  a  grudge  to  the  British  who 
had  put  them  in  prison,  and  the  first  use 
they  made  of  their  liberty  was  to  ^Teak  a 
terrible  vengeance  on  the  administrators  of 
the  law. 

With  true  oriental  barbarity  these  gaol- 
birds massacred  every  European  they  met 
without  respect  to  age  or  sex,  and  applied 
their  torches  with  shrieks  of  exultation  to 
the  bungalows  of  the  English  residents. 

As  for  the  Sepoys,  they  no  longer  dis- 
played any  religious  scruples  regarding  the 
greased  cartridges,  the    alleged   excuse  for 
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the  mutiny.  On  the  contrary,  the  new 
ammunition  was  handled  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  without  a  thought  of 
caste. 

Inflamed  with  success  and  fanatical  fury 
the  tide  of  revolt  rolled  on.  While  the 
British  commander  was  wasting  precious 
moments  in  considering  what  was  to  be 
done,  the  rebel  army  swelled  in  numbers. 
From  adjacent  villages  and  hamlets  the 
budmashes  came  pouring  in,  eager  to  share 
in  the  plunder,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
hideous  scenes  of  bloodshed. 

It  was  a  scene  that  words  fail  to  give  any 
adequate  conception  of.  From  the  burning 
houses  there  belched  forth  on  the  sultry  air 
of  the  Indian  night  great  pinnacles  and 
pyramids  of  flame,  while  every  now  and 
then  the  piteous  shrieks  of  women,  the 
frantic  cries  of  children,  mingled  with  the 
explosion  of  ammunition  barrels  and  the 
roll  of  musketry. 

Colonel  Pritchard's  house  escaped  the 
first  blast  of  the  storm  owing  to  its  posi- 
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tion.  It  was  somewliat  out  of  tlie  main 
track.  The  Colonel  had  built  it  himself, 
and  he  had  chosen  the  spot  on  account  of 
its  picturesqueness,  and  because  he  rather 
liked  to  be  isolated.  But  bent  as  they 
were  on  the  destruction  and  plunder  of 
every  European  house,  and  on  the  killing 
of  every  European  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  the  natives  were  not  likely  to 
forget  the  Pritchard  bungalow  and  its 
occupants,  and  a  great  mob,  headed  by 
frantic  savages  with  flaring  torches,  swept 
towards  it.  Down  went  the  iron  gates  of 
the  compound  in  the  furious  rush,  and  some 
of  the  ^Tetches  losing  their  foothold  were 
trampled  to  death.  The  house  was  in  dark- 
ness, the  doors  and  windows  shut.  Baulked 
of  their  living  prey,  the  cowardly  ^Tetches 
battered  in  the  doors  and  swarmed  over  the 
place.  Everything  of  value  was  appro- 
priated, and  they  fought  amongst  them- 
selves for  possession  of  it.  AYith  insensate 
fury  they  hacked  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
to  pieces.    A  large  and  massive  family  Bible 
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that  stood  on  a  table  in  the  dining-room 
was  seized,  and  there  was  a  tremendous 
struggle  for  it.  It  was  torn  to  shreds,  and 
the  shreds  were  danced  upon  and  spat 
upon.  Then  the  ladies'  drawers  and  boxes 
were  burst  open,  and  their  dresses  and 
other  apparel  dragged  out  amidst  ribald 
shouts  and  execrations.  A  large  waxen  doll 
which  Hester  had  brought  from  home  for 
little  Amy,  and  which  had  been  the  poor 
child's  pride  and  joy,  was  tossed  into  the 
air,  caught  upon  a  sword  -  point,  then 
dragged  limb  from  limb  by  the  cowardly 
brutes,  who  were  disappointed  that  it  was 
not  a  living  child. 

Amongst  the  mob  was  the  syce  whom 
Captain  Sandon  had  chastised  in  the  course 
of  that  afternoon,  and  of  course  he  knew 
the  run  of  the  house  and  where  most  of  the 
things  were.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  burst 
in  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter,  and  he 
rushed  to  the  Colonel's  room,  hoping  to  get 
the  arms  and  ammunition  which  he  was 
aware  were  stored  there.     When  he  found 
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tlicy  had  abeacly  been  removed,  lie  skrieked 
with  baffled  vengeance — 

"  Brothers,"  he  yelled  to  those  who 
crowded  about  him,  "  I  hoped  to  have  been 
revenged  on  the  dog  of  a  white  man  who 
shook  me  this  afternoon,  the  Captain  Sahib 
Sandon.  But  he  has  escaped,  though  only 
for  a  time,  for  we  vdYi.  have  him.  and  when 
he  is  in  our  power  we  vnll  mangle  him 
to  death  inch  by  inch.  The  guns  and  the 
ammunition  have  o-one  too  ;  we  have 
hngered  too  long  on  the  road ;  we  have 
given  the  foul  dogs  time  to  get  away. 
But  not  a  stone  of  their  abode  shaU  be 
left  standino-.  When  we  have  sacked  and 
plundered  aU  that  is  worth  taking,  then 
the  flames  shall  burn   the   place  to  ashes." 

And  so  the  sacred  lares  and  2)e7iates  of 
the  once  happy  household  were  desecrated 
by  these  sacrilegious  hounds,  and  the  work 
of  destruction  went  merrily  on.  Then 
from  several  places  at  once  the  flames  shot 
up.  The  lamps  that  were  fiUed  with  oil 
were  dashed  asfainst  the  walls  so   that  the 
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oil  might  feed  the  fire — not  that  that  was 
needed.  So  rapidly  did  it  spread  that 
some  of  the  mob  had  a  difficulty  in  making 
their  escape,  and  as  it  was,  three  or  four 
of  them  were  actually  scorched.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  treacherous  syce,  the 
chances  are  the  detached  godown  would 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  plunderers. 
But  the  syce  knew  there  was  a  goodly  store 
of  wine  and  beer  there,  and  in  their  half- 
maddened  state  the  natives  craved  for 
drink,  though  at  other  times  they  would 
not  have  touched  it. 

"  Here,  the  godown,  the  godown,"  roared 
the  syce,  as  the  crowd  was  swarming  out 
of  the  compound,  which  was  now  brilliantly 
lighted  up  by  the  flare  of  the  burning 
building. 

"  Aye,  aye,  the  godown,"  answered  many 
voices,  and  the  stream  began  to  stop  its 
flow  outwards. 

"  I  have  oft  been  in  the  place,"  yelled 
the  syce.  "  There  is  plenty  of  stufl*  there. 
Ho  !  a  battering-ram,  a  battering-ram." 
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Pell  -  mell,  lieadlono-  rusliecl  the  mob 
towards  the  godown,  tumbling  over  each 
other,  and  struggling  frantically  to  be  first. 
A  young  tree  was  drawn  up,  and  five  or 
six  men  holdins:  it  advanced,  crving;  as  thev 
went — 

"  Clear  the  way,  clear  the  way  for  the 
battering-ram." 

Suddenly  from  the  window  over  the  door 
belched  forth  a  blinding  flame ;  there  was 
a  loud  report,  and  three  of  the  crowd  rolled 
over  into  the  dust,  dead.  Before  the 
cowards  could  recover  from  the  temporary 
panic  this  utterly  unlooked-for  event  threw 
them  into,  there  was  another  spurt  of  fire, 
another  report,  and  two  more  fellows  pitched 
over,  never  to  rise  again. 

It  was  the  tiger  rifle  that  had  spoken, 
and  its  deadly  messengers  had  smitten  five 
of  the  enemy  to  death. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

IN   DESPERATE   STEAITS. 

The  great  crowd  that  like  an  angry  sea 
rose  and  fell,  and  moved  now  this  way  and 
now  that  around  the  godown,  seemed  for 
some  moments  to  be  paralyzed  by  the  Un- 
looked-for outpouring  of  flame  and  death. 
It  had  taken  them  so  utterly  by  surprise, 
and  five  of  their  number  lay  dead,  while  one 
or  two  others  who  had  been  wounded  were 
writhing  on  the  ground.  The  syce  had 
escaped  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
close  to  the  door,  and  its  defenders  could 
not  so  depress  the  muzzle  of  their  heavy 
tiger  rifle  as  to  pour  its  leaden  messengers 
on  the  men  who  were  immediately  beneath 
the  window.      But  the  execution   done  in 
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tlie  direct  line  of  fire  was  relatively  oTeat, 
and  the  moral  effect  for  the  moment  was 
tremendous.  The  mob  fell  back  from  the 
dark  and  deadly  buildins;  T\'ith  an  instinc- 
tive  feeling  of  horror.  Nothing  affects  an 
undiciplined  rabble  so  much  as  to  be  men- 
aced from  unexpected  quarters  and  by  an 
unseen  enemy,  and  something  like  a  panic 
seized  many  of  these  budmashes,  who  fled 
to  shelter,  while  some  threw  themselves 
flat  upon  the  ground.  This  served  to  in- 
crease the  general  fright,  as  it  was  thought 
the  death-roll  was  much  largjer  than  it  was. 
The  syce,  who  had  constituted  himself  the 
leader  of  that  section  of  rascals  who  had 
attacked  Colonel  Pritchard's  bungalow,  was 
no  less  panic-stricken  than  his  fellows,  and 
hastily  dropping  the  improvised  battering- 
ram  he  fled  to  the  nearest  tree.  Meanwhile, 
the  defenders  reloaded  their  deadly  tiger 
rifle,  and  were  once  more  ready  for  the 
assault  should  it  be  made. 

When    the    natives   had   recovered   from 
the  first  shock,  and  the  reaction  set  in,  thev 
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gave  vent  to  a  fierce  outburst  of  passionate 
execration,  and  there  arose  a  great  cry  for 
vengeance.  The  courage  of  the  syce  re- 
turned, and  divining  that  Captain  Sandon 
and  the  ladies  must  have  sought  shelter  in 
the  godown,  he  thirsted  for  the  life  of  the 
man  who  had  that  very  day  treated  him 
so  roughly.  Stepping  from  behind  the 
tree  where  he  had  sheltered  himself,  he 
yelled — 

"  Brethren,  shall  w^e  stand  calmly  by 
and  see  our  friends  shot  down  as  if  they 
were  pariah  dogs  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  answered  the  excited  mob. 

"  Shall  we  exact  a  deadly  reckoning  for 
this  slaughter  of  our  comrades  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"So  be  it.  In  this  godown  some  of  the 
accursed  Ferino;hees  have  sous^ht  shelter. 
Shall  we  allow  them  to  escape?" 

"No,  no.     Death  to  them." 

"  Let  us  batter  the  door  down  then,  and 
drag  the  wretches  out,"  cried  the  syce. 

This  suggestion  was  answered  by  another 
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furious  yell,  and  a  desperate  rusli  was  made 
for  the  door  of  the  godown.  AVeirdly 
picturesque  and  horribly  suggestive  was 
the  scene.  The  burnino;  buno-alow  threw 
a  blood-red  lig^ht  over  all  the  surroundino's. 
The  flames  roared,  the  timbers  crackled,  and 
dense  masses  of  sparks  shot  up  everv  now 
and  again,  and  floated  far  and  wide  on 
the  night  wind.  Excited  to  a  state  that 
was  little  short  of  raving  madness,  the 
rabble  charged  the  godown,  but  a  volley 
of  bullets  tore  throuoii  their  ranks,  and 
several  of  their  number  bit  the  dust.  On 
the  door  blows  were  rained  with  sticks  and 
stones,  and  the  sapling  which  had  been 
dragged  up  for  a  ram  was  brought  into 
play,  but  without  producing  any  material 
efi'ect.  Wild  with  rage,  yet  baflied,  the 
crowd  once  more  fell  back  just  as  the  roof 
of  the  burning  bungalow  collapsed  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  and  a  huo-e  column  of 
sparks  rose  up  to  the  very  sky,  while  dense, 
sufi"ocating  volumes  of  smoke  filled  the 
grounds   and  temporarily    obscured    every- 
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thing.  Taking  advantage  of  this  the  crowd 
made  a  rush  for  the  godown  once  more,  and 
furiously  attacked  the  door  with  sticks  and 
bars  of  iron,  which  some  of  them  carried. 
The  woodwork  was  splintered  and  cracked, 
but  the  door  did  not  yield,  for  it  had  been 
well  barricaded  from  within.  At  this  junc- 
ture of  affairs  cries  and  shouts  were  heard, 
and  another  band  of  insurgents  came  rush- 
ing up,  many  of  them  carrying  fire-arms, 
and  amongst  their  number  were  several 
Sepoys  armed  with  muskets  and  tulwars. 
The  new-comers  were  hailed  with  a  roar 
of  delight,  and  the  position  of  matters  was 
soon  explained.  Then  a  storm  of  bullets 
fell  upon  the  door  of  the  godown,  and  it 
was  answered  by  a  volley  from  the  de- 
fenders, who  felt,  however,  as  if  all  hope 
had  gone. 

Sandon  had  watched  from  the  godown 
window  the  angry  mob  break  into  Colonel 
Pritchard's  house,  and  he  saw  it  given  to 
the  flames.  So  incensed  was  he,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  two  ladies,  the  children. 
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and  the  native  nurse  under  his  care,  he  and 
his  vouno'  comrade  Felbev  would  have  sallied 
forth  and  run  amuck  amono-st  the  mob. 
They  were  both  excellent  swordsmen,  and 
though  they  might  ultimately  have  been 
overpowered  by  numbers,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  would  have  given  an  excellent  account 
of  themselves,  and  would  have  done  terrible 
execution  before  they  had  fallen.  But  the 
defence  of  the  little  building  was  in  their 
hands,  and  as  men  and  soldiers  they  could 
not  desert  their  post.  Dm'ing  the  sacking 
of  her  house  Mrs.  Pritchard  exhibited  great 
alarm.  It  was  terrible  to  see  her  once 
happy  home  desecrated  by  a  brutal  and 
fanatical  mob,  and  little  odds  and  ends  that 
were  endeared  to  her  by  a  thousand  and  one 
associations  destroyed  or  trampled  in  the 
dust.  The  anxiety  and  fear  she  suffered 
on  account  of  her  children  may  be  left  to 
the  imagination.  For  her  precious  darlings 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  tigerish  wTetches 
who  were  thirsting  for  blood  was  horrible 
to  contemplate,  and   she  shuddered   again 
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and  again,  and  bent  weepingly  over  her 
children  with  the  passionate  devotion  of  a 
fond  mother.  Both  the  children  had  gone 
to  sleep,  soothed  with  the  lullaby  of  the 
faithful  nurse ;  but  the  yells  and  cries  of 
the  insurgents  roused  them.  With  an  ex- 
pression of  fear  Freddy  leapt  up  and  flung 
his  arms  about  his  mother's  neck,  while  she 
strained  him  to  her  bosom  and  moaned  out 
a  prayer  to  the  Father  of  all  mercy,  that 
He  would  protect  her  lambs.  For  some 
little  time  Amy  remained  quiet,  her  eyes 
wide  open  and  turned  to  the  slits  in  the 
wall,  through  which  fell  the  lurid  glare  from 
the  burning  house.  Then  presently  she 
uttered  a  half-suppressed  cry  of  alarm, 
and  stretching  her  hands  out  to  the  nurse 
murmured — 

"  Nurse,  me  so  frightened,  take  me,"  and 
the  ayah  lifted  her  up  and  soothed  her  as 
best  she  could. 

After  the  first  rush  of  the  mob  on  the 
godown,  Mrs.  Pritchard  called  Captain 
Sandon  to  her  side,  and,  dismounting  from 
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the  little  platform  under  the  window,  he 
went  to  her.  He  had  stripped  off  his  coat 
and  his  waistcoat ;  his  shirt-sleeves  were 
rolled  up ;  his  arms  were  bare.  His  sword 
was  buckled  round  his  waist,  and  two 
revolvers  were  stuck  in  his  belt.  He  looked 
now  the  stern,  determined  soldier  that  he 
was,  and  one  who  would  be  dangerous  while 
life  lasted. 

"  Captain,"  said  Mrs.  Pritchard  solemnly, 
and  speaking  in  low  tones  so  that  the  others 
might  not  hear,  "  you  have  been  a  good 
and  true  friend  to  us,  and  my  poor  husband 
had  a  great  faith  in  you.  I  for  one  do  not 
expect  to  leave  this  place  alive,  but  I  am^ 
resolved  that  neither  I  nor  my  beloved  chil- 
dren will  fall  into  the  power  of  the  demons 
who  are  thirsting  for  our  blood.  Give  me 
one  of  your  revolvers.  When  all  hope  has 
gone  my  little  ones  shall  die  by  my  hand." 

"  Come,  come,"  he  answered  cheerily,  "  I 
don't  think  our  position  is  so  desperate  as 
that.  We  have  heaps  of  ammunition,  and 
Felbey  and  I  can  keep  a  horde  at  bay  for 
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hours.  When  the  first  panic  that  has  seized 
the  station  has  passed,  the  troops  will  sweep 
the  town  clear  of  those  devils.  The  6th 
Dragoon  Guards,  the  60th  Eifles,  and  the 
Horse  Artillery  Batteries  are  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  us.  Generals  Hewett  and 
Wilson  cannot  remain  inactive,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  all  the  white 
troops  have  been  destroyed.  No,  it  cannot 
be.  In  a  little  while  we  shall  hear  the 
boom  of  the  big  guns  and  the  rattle  of  the 
sabres  as  our  men  are  let  loose.  But  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  will  cut  my 
way  out  and  bring  succour." 

She  shuddered  and  caught  his  arm,  as 
she  said — 

"No,  no,  you  must  not  leave  us.  All 
my  hope  is  in  you.  But  though  I  and  my 
children  should  perish,  you  must  save  my 
sister.  She  loves  you.  She  will  in  happier 
times  be  your  wife." 

"  I  will  save  you  all,"  he  answered,  "  or 
perish." 

"  You  are  a  brave  man,  and  I  know  that 
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all  that  mortal  can  do  you  will  do.  But 
we  must  not  forget  the  fearful  odds  that 
are  opposed  to  us.  These  infuriated  people 
will  find  some  means  of  getting  in.  They 
will  pile  fire  around  the  building  and  smoke 
us  out.     Please  give  me  the  revolver." 

Sandon,  although  he  displayed  no  mis- 
orivino^s,  knew  that  she  did  not  exas^orerate 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  he  was 
weU  aware  the  danger  she  spoke  of  was  a 
very  real  one.  Failing  by  other  means  to 
reach  the  occupants  of  the  godown,  the 
natives  would  kindle  fire  against  the  door, 
and  then  it  would  only  be  a  Cjuestion  of  the 
time  the  fii^e  would  take  to  eat  through  the 
wood-work.  But  still  he  spoke  to  her  in 
his  usual  cheery  and  self-confident  manner. 

"  It  is  far  too  early  to  despair,"  he  said. 
"  Young  Felbey  and  I  have  a  lot  of  fight  in 
us  yet,  and  two  determined  Englishmen  are 
a  match  for  any  number  of  such  T\Tetches 
as  these.  But  take  the  revolver.  You  are 
one  of  our  little  garrison,  and  should  be 
armed.    As  I  have  often  reminded  vou.  vou 
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are  a  soldier's  wife.  For  your  husband's 
sake  be  brave  and  true  to  yourself." 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  brave,"  slie  answered  with 
forced  calmness,  as  she  took  the  weapon  and 
laid  it  on  the  top  of  a  case  within  reach  of 
her  hand. 

At  this  moment  Felbey  shouted  out — 

"  The  beggars  are  making  a  rush  for  the 
door  again.  Captain." 

Sandon  sprang  on  to  his  little  platform 
and  dealt  out  execution  with  the  deadly 
tiger  rifle,  while  Felbey  and  Hester  blazed 
away  through  the  loopholes.  It  was  little 
short  of  wonderful  the  way  that  Hester  had 
risen  to  the  occasion.  Whatever  her  real 
feelings  were  she  gave  no  outward  signs  of 
fear  or  nervousness,  and  she  had  said  to 
Sandon — 

"  I  am  not  going  to  remain  idle ;  show 
me  how  to  hold  a  rifle  and  I'll  undertake  to 
fire  it." 

He  placed  her  at  one  of  the  narrow 
windows  or  slits,  and  told  her  to  depress 
the  muzzle  of  her  weapon  so  as  to  fire  low, 
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and  only  to  fire  when  he  gave  the  order. 
She  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  soon  showed  that 
she  had  the  stuff  in  her  that  true  English- 
women are  made  of.  It  was  a  desperate 
fight  for  life  and  all  that  made  life  dear. 
She  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  that,  but 
Captain  Sandon  and  his  young  comrade 
were  both  so  cheery,  and  spoke  so  hopefully 
of  the  succour  that  was  sure  to  come  to 
them  in  a  little  while,  that  she  did  not  give 
way  to  despair. 

Looked  at  from  any  point  of  ^^iew,  it 
was  an  unequal  struggle,  but  Sandon  knew 
that  sheltered  as  they  were  and  with  plenty 
of  ammunition,  they  could  certainly  hold 
their  own  for  a  time,  but  if  the  enemy 
built  up  fires  around  the  place  escape 
would  be  next  to  impossible.  When  the 
insurgents  were  reinforced,  Sandon  was 
bound  to  admit  to  himself  that  the  situation 
was  likely  to  become  intolerable.  And 
when  the  bullets  rattled  against  the  walls 
and  the  door,  he  felt  that  unless  succour 
came  soon  thev  were  all  doomed.     Xever- 
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theless  he  relaxed  no  effort ;  and  the  terrible 
gun  which  he  handled  so  effectually  made 
the  enemy  reel  again  and  again,  and  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  lieutenant,  young 
Felbey,  who  was  full  of  pluck  and  spirit. 
Nor  was  Hester's  help  to  be  ignored.  She 
was  a  factor  in  the  sum,  as  the  natives 
knew  to  their  cost,  for  the  bullets  from  the 
rifle  she  handled  found  their  billet.  Felbey 
did  the  loading  for  her,  and  in  order  that 
she  might  have  more  command  of  the 
weapon,  a  couple  of  cases  had  been  placed 
for  her  to  stand  on  ;  but  she  had  been  par- 
ticularly cautioned  not  to  expose  her  face  at 
the  loophole  more  than  she  could  possibly 
help.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  need  not 
have  exposed  herself  at  all,  for  she  made  no 
pretence  of  taking  aim,  but  fired  when  she 
was  told  to  fire.  Suddenly,  however,  she 
uttered  a  half-mufHed  cry.  Her  rifle  fell 
from  her  grasp  ;  she  threw  up  her  arms  and 
pitched  heavily  to  the  ground.  Her  sister 
and  Sandon  rushed  to  her  simultaneously, 
and  the  Captain  lifted  her  in  his  arms.     She 
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was  unconscious,  and  blood  was  streaming 
down  her  face  from  a  wound  in  the  fore- 
head, where  it  seemed  as  if  a  bullet  had 
struck  her.  Sandon  carried  her  to  the  bed 
that  had  been  made  up  for  Freddy  and  laid 
her  tenderly  down,  and  manifested  by  his 
manner  the  keenest  anguish  and  distress. 
Fortunately  they  had  water,  brandy,  and 
other  appliances  at  hand.  These  were 
speedily  secured,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  and 
the  ayah  said  they  would  attend  to  the 
wounded  girl. 

"  Our  garrison  is  too  small,  Captain,  to 
be  able  to  spare  you  from  the  ramparts," 
remarked  Mrs.  Pritchard,  as  she  proceeded 
to  sponge  the  blood  away  from  her  sister's 
face.  He  did  not  reply,  his  heart  was 
too  full;  but  the  anguish  that  shone  from 
his  eyes  touched  Mrs.  Pritchard  deeply,  and 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  she  said  fer- 
vently— "We  are  in  God's  keeping.  He 
knoweth  best." 

Still  speechless,  the  Captain  retiurned  to 
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liis  platform,  and  there  he  saw  that  the 
rebels  were  hauling  out  the  lumber — broken 
cases,  and  such-like — from  the  narrow  alley- 
way running  between  the  godown  and  the 
wall,  and  were  piling  it  up  against  the  door 
with  the  intention  of  setting  fire  to  it,  while 
the  Sepoys,  with  their  tulwars,  were  lopping 
off  branches  from  the  trees.  The  fire  from 
the  still  glowing  bungalow  lit  up  the  scene, 
making  everything  perfectly  distinct.  San- 
don  laid  his  gun,  covering  two  of  the 
Sepoys,  who  were  hacking  the  branches, 
and  taking  deliberate  aim,  he  stretched  both 
men  upon  the  ground.  It  was  a  signal  for 
another  furious  yell  and  rush  for  the  build- 
ing, but  Felbey  poured  the  contents  of  two 
rifles  into  the  crowd,  and  once  more  they 
fell  back,  execrating  their  unseen  foe.  San- 
don  stepped  down  from  his  platform,  and 
calling  his  young  comrade  to  his  side  he 
said,  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper — 

"  Felbey,  it  is  impossible  we  can  hold  out 
till  the  morning.     Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
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our  position  will  be  tenable  for  anotlier  two 
hours,  for  the  enemy  is  determined  to  make 
a  bonfire  at  the  door.  But  before  that  is 
done  one  of  us  must  embark  on  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  ride  forth  for  succour.  AVhich  of 
the  two  shall  it  be  ? " 

'•'  I  beo;  that  vou  will  let  me  o-q,"  said 
Felbey. 

*'  Good  ;  it  shall  be  so.  Your  chances  of 
getting  to  the  cantonments  are  small ;  and 
unless  succour  comes  to  us  who  remain 
mthin  an  hour,  we  are  unmistakably 
doomed.  But  while  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.  For  the  sake  of  these  dear  women 
and  the  children  we  will  do  our  best ;  no  man 
can  do  more  than  that.  Look  to  your  horse 
and  arms,  and  when  you  are  ready  we  will 
remove  the  barricade,  fling  open  the  door, 
and  you  must  make  a  dash  and  hew  your 
way  through  this  damnable  rabble  of  human 
brutes." 

"  I  will  do  it  if  mortal  man  can  do  it," 
answered  the  young  fellow,  with  an  air  of 
quiet  but    dangerous    determination   which 
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clearly  indicated  tliat  thougli  lie  might 
fall  the  foe  would  suffer.  It  was  not  in 
the  least  likely  he  would  yield  while  he 
had  a  weapon  to  wield  and  an  arm  to 
wield  it  with. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

THE    SUPEEME    MOMENT. 

AVhile  Felbey  adjusted  the  saddle  and 
tightened  the  girths  of  his  horse,  which  was 
a  well-trained  troop-horse,  and  had  sho^n 
but  little  restiveness  during  all  the  firing 
and  the  yells  and  cries,  Sandon  went  to 
where  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  the  ayah  were 
attending  to  Miss  Dellaby,  who  had  recovered 
consciousness,  although  she  looked  dazed. 
She  was  deadly  pale ;  and  high  up  on  her 
forehead,  on  the  left-hand  side,  was  an  ugly, 
livid,  starred  gash,  from  which  blood  was 
still  gushing.  Captain  Sandon  sank  the 
lover  now  in  the  stern  soldier. 

"  Mrs.  Pritchard,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you. 
Leave  Hester  to  the  ayah.    Come  with  me." 
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She  followed  him  to  the  door.  Felbey 
was  standing  by  his  horse  ready  to  mount, 
and  the  intelligent  animal,  as  if  it  under- 
stood that  some  important  business  was  on 
hand,  was  champing  its  bit  and  showing 
impatience  to  be  off. 

"  Felbey  is  going  to  ride  for  succour," 
said  Sandon  curtly.  "  You  must  help  me 
to  open  the  door  quietly,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  has  dashed  out,  we  must  close  the  door 
again  before  the  enemy  recovers  from  its 
astonishment.  Take  this  revolver,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  blaze  away  if  one  of  the 
wretches  shows  his  nose  in  the  doorway. 
We  must  keep  them  at  bay  until  troops  are 
sent  to  release  us." 

"  You  can  depend  on  me,"  she  answered, 
with  a  resolute  air  of  unnatural  calmness,  as 
she  grasped  the  revolver  sternly. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  a 
little  bloodshot,  but  she  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  a  woman  who  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  She  had  removed  her  dress  so  as 
to    afford   herself  more    freedom,    and    her 
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long  liair  was  hanging  loose  down  her 
back. 

"  Much  depends  upon  our  cjuickness," 
added  the  Captain.  "  The  astonishment  of 
the  rabble  will  be  great  as  a  mounted  man 
dashes  out  of  the  godown.  It  will  seem 
like  an  apparition  to  them,  and  before  they 
can  draw  their  breath  and  recover,  we  must 
have  closed  and  barricaded  the  door  again. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  fire  unless  it  is 
to  shoot  down  any  one  who  may  try  to 
force  his  way  in." 

"  I  understand,"  replied  Mrs.  Pritchard 
quietly ;  but  her  eyes  were  brilliant  with  a 
dangerous  light. 

"All  right.  Now,  Felbey,  help  me  to 
remove  these  boxes." 

With  right  good- will  the  two  men  set  to 
work,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  had  cleared 
the  cases  from  the  half  of  the  doorway, 
making  no  more  noise  than  they  could 
possibly  help.  This  done,  Sandon  shook 
the  lieutenant's  hand  with  that  firm,  signi- 
ficant grip  which  men   give  when   in   the 
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moment  of  supreme  danger  they  part, 
knowing  that  in  all  probability  they  will 
never  meet  again  on  earth. 

"  Now,  old  fellow,  mount,  and  God  speed 
you." 

Felbey  leapt  into  the  saddle,  his  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  the  reins  gathered  up, 
his  heels  ready  to  dig  the  spurs  into  the 
horse's  flanks.  One  last  look  to  see  that 
nothing  had  been  forgotten,  and  then 
Sandon  gently  turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  Yes,"  came  the  firm  answer. 

"Go  then." 

The  half  of  the  door  was  flung  open. 
Felbey  lay  straight  along  the  animal's  neck 
to  avoid  striking  his  head  against  the  beam 
of  the  doorway.  He  dug  his  spurs  deep  in, 
gave  his  horse  the  reins,  and  with  one  great 
plunge  the  poor  beast  bounded  out,  scatter- 
ing and  crushing  down  the  lumber  that 
had  been  piled  up.  If  an  apparition  had 
suddenly  risen  out  of  the  solid  earth,  the 
rebels  could  not  have  been  more  thunder- 
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struck  than  they  were,  when  they  saw  a 
mounted  horseman  bound  out  of  the  go- 
down  into  their  very  midst.  But  they 
quickly  realized  what  it  meant,  and  with 
im]3recations  and  furious  shouts  they  tried 
to  seize  the  horse ;  but  Felbey  dug  in  his 
spurs,  and  slashing  right  and  left  with  his 
sword  he  got  free,  leapt  his  horse  over  the 
compound  wall,  and  gaining  the  road  went 
at  break-neck  speed  towards  the  canton- 
ments. The  heavens  seemed  filled  with 
fire,  and  the  air  palpitated  with  shouts  and 
cries  from  all  quarters. 

The  passion  of  the  mob  rose  again  to 
fever  heat  when  they  found  themselves 
outwitted.  The  business  had  been  cleverly 
managed,  but  as  the  horse  dashed  out  some 
of  the  rubbish  fell  in  the  doorway,  and  for 
a  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  Sandon  would 
be  unable  to  shut  the  door.  The  syce  who 
had  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in  leading 
the  attack  on  Colonel  Pritchard's  house 
caught  sight  of  the  Captain,  and  with  a 
frantic  shout  he  sprang  at  him,  aiming  a 
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blow  with  a  tulwar  which  he  had  taken 
from  one  of  the  dead  Sepoys.  But  ere  the 
blow  could  descend  there  was  a  sharp  report 
and  a  flash;  the  syce  staggered  back,  the 
tulwar  fell  from  his  grasp,  he  sank  to  the 
ground.  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  shot  him  dead. 
It  seemed  almost  like  the  justice  of  heaven 
that  this  treacherous  rascal  should  have  met 
his  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  lady  whose 
confidence  he  had  so  shamefully  betrayed. 

Mrs.  Pritchard's  promptness  in  firing  and 
accuracy  of  aim  saved  them.  Sandon  was 
enabled  to  close  the  door,  and  pile  up  the 
cases  against  it  again.  The  fury  of  the 
baffled  rebels  seemed  now  to  know  no 
bounds.  They  hurled  themselves  like  a 
storm-wave  against  the  door,  which  happily 
did  not  yield,  and  again  the  tiger  rifle 
poured  forth  its  deadly  contents.  But  the 
sight  of  their  wounded,  their  dying,  and 
their  slain  only  maddened  them,  and  on  all 
sides  arose  fierce  cries  for  fuel  to  pile  up. 
Now,  to  prevent  them  as  long  as  possible 
from  doing  this  was,  as  Sandon  recognized, 
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of  the  highest  importance  if  his  charges 
were  to  be  saved.  He  could  not  do  more 
than  one  man  could  do.  He  could  not  be 
in  two  places  at  once.  The  heavy  tiger  rifle 
was  a  terrible  weapon,  but  its  double  barrels 
when  empty  had  to  be  reloaded.  Moreover, 
the  crowd  were  not  deterred  by  seeing  two 
or  three  of  their  number  bowled  over.  If 
they  had  had  a  small  cannon  they  could 
soon  have  battered  the  place  to  pieces. 
But  they  did  not  possess  one,  nor  did  they 
know  where  to  get  one,  so  the  next  best 
thins:  was  to  burn  down  the  door ;  then 
when  the  barrier  was  removed  the  de- 
fenders, whoever  they  were,  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  pitiless  foe.  Sandon  real- 
ized all  this,  and  bold  and  reckless  as  he 
w^as,  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  end  he  would  have  to  succumb  to 
superior  force — not  that  he  had  any  inten- 
tion of  capitulating.  There  was  nothing 
to  hope  for  from  the  wTetches  who  were 
thirstins;  and  clamourino;  for  his  life.  If 
the  woman  he  loved  and  the  wife  of  his 
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friend  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
they  would  meet  with  a  fate  worse  than 
death,  while  even  the  innocent  children 
would  be  subjected  to  the  most  fiendish 
torture.  But  he  resolved  that  should  never 
be.  He  was  too  brave  a  man  to  dream  of 
giving  in ;  and  serious  as  the  position  was, 
and  terrible  as  was  the  responsibility,  he 
showed  that  he  was  equal  to  them  and  full 
of  resource.  What  had  to  be  done  was  to 
hold  out  until  succour  arrived,  and  that  was 
dependent  on  Felbey  getting  safely  through. 
If  he  did  not,  the  morning  would  surely 
bring  relief,  for  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  rebels  would  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  ill-gotten  victory  when  daylight  came. 
The  problem,  therefore,  that  Sandon  had  to 
solve  was  how  to  keep  the  besiegers  from 
setting  fire  to  the  godown.  Although  he 
had  lost  two  of  his  little  garrison,  he  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Pritchard.  She  recognized  how  desperate 
was  the  situation,  and  sternly  bidding  her 
children  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  cry  for  her, 
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and  leaving  them  and  her  sister  in  the  care 
of  the  ayah,  she  asked  Captain  Sandon  to 
utilize  her  services  in  some  way.  He 
thereupon  placed  her  at  the  loopholes 
with  a  couple  of  rifles,  while  he  busied 
himself  for  the  time  in  carrying  out  a  little 
scheme  that  had  come  upon  him  like  an 
inspiration. 

Amongst  the  stores  in  the  godown  were 
seven  cases  of  brandy.  Prizing  open  the 
lids  of  some  of  these  cases,  he  took  out 
several  bottles,  and  knocked  ofi"  the  heads 
with  the  back  of  his  sword.  Then  he  stood 
the  bottles  in  a  row  on  his  platform,  so  as 
to  be  within  reach  of  his  hand.  He  next 
got  three  or  four  tin  pannikins  from  a  stock 
which  were  hanging  against  the  wall ;  he 
filled  the  pannikins  with  brandy,  mounted 
the  platform,  and  peered  out.  The  rabble 
were  piling  up  fuel  against  the  door.  Pro- 
ducing a  box  of  matches  from  his  pocket, 
he  set  fire  to  the  brandy  in  the  pannikins, 
and  then  hurled  the  blazing  spirit  on  to  the 
rascals  below.     The  efi'ect  was  marvellous  ! 
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They  had  had  several  surprises  that  night, 
and  this  was  another  one.  They  scattered 
as  if  a  bomb  had  burst  in  their  midst,  and 
those  upon  whom  the  burning  spirit  fell, 
yelled  and  howled  with  rage  and  pain.  A 
storm  of  missiles  was  hurled  at  the  little 
window,  but  they  did  no  harm.  Then  a 
band  of  volunteers  was  called  for  to  place 
fuel  against  the  door  and  fire  it,  but  when  a 
number  of  the  rabble  started  to  do  this,  both 
Mrs.  Pritchard  and  Captain  Sandon  emptied 
their  revolvers  at  them,  and  while  the  lady 
reloaded,  Sandon  hurled  forth  the  blazing 
brandy  again.  The  natives  began  to  realize 
now  that,  small  as  the  defenders  must  be, 
they  had  the  advantage.  A  hasty  council 
was  therefore  held,  and  it  was  decided  to 
try  stratagem.  While  some  of  the  mob 
made  feints  against  the  door,  others  were 
to  steal  round,  and  with  the  aid  of  ladders 
— two  of  which  had  been  found  in  the 
stables — they  were  to  mount  to  the  roof, 
and  pull  the  roofing  off,  so  that  burning 
brands  might  be  hurled  into  the  interior  of 
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the  godown.  The  wonder  was  this  had  not 
been  thought  of  before,  but  on  such  occa- 
sions a  rabble,  worked  to  a  pitch  of  fury 
and  thirsting  for  revenge,  does  not  pause 
to  think  calmly.  But  now,  after  so  many 
ineffectual  attempts  to  dislodge  the  de- 
fenders of  the  improvised  fort,  and  when 
the  death-roll  of  the  mutineers  had  become 
appallingly  heavy,  the  cooler  heads  of  the 
disciplined  Sepoys  prevailed,  and  so,  while 
the  attention  of  Sandon  was  kept  occupied 
by  apparent  attempts  to  make  a  bonfire  in 
front  of  the  door — though  the  rascals  took 
good  care  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
burning  spirits  nor  the  bullets — a  number 
of  men  planted  the  ladders  on  the  wall 
and  against  the  side  of  the  building, 
and  mounting  they  began  to  tear  the 
roof  away. 

Sandon  had  become  aware,  by  the  tactics 
of  the  enemy  in  front,  that  some  new  plan 
was  being  tried,  though  he  could  not  deter- 
mine what  it  was.     But  presently  the  ayah 
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crept  down  from  her  perch  amongst  the 
boxes,  where  she  was  attending  to  Hester 
and  the  children,  and  moving  noiselessly 
over  the  ground  with  her  bare  feet,  she 
went  to  Sandon  and  whispered — 

"  Captain  Sahib  !  they  are  on  the  roof." 
This  warning  was  full  of  terrible  meaning, 
and  though  he  did  not  like  to  think  that  all 
was  quite  lost,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  hope. 
With  the  coolness  which  had  characterized 
him  throughout  the  trying  hours,  he  loaded 
every  gun  and  revolver,  and  while  he  did 
not  relax  his  vigilance  at  the  window,  he 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  above.  The  sounds 
that  were  heard  made  it  now  only  too 
evident  that  the  wretches  were  pulling  the 
roof  off.  Showers  of  dirt  pattered  down 
inside,  and  two  or  three  small  cobras,  which 
had  found  snug  harbourage  amongst  the 
dusty  beams,  fell  to  the  ground  and  has- 
tened to  secrete  themselves  in  the  interstices 
formed  by  the  piled-up  boxes.  Then  a 
great  mass  of  the  roof  fell  in,  leaving  a  gap 
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tlirouo^h  wliicli  the  lurid  skv  and  the  crlow 
of  the  still  burning  bungalow  could  be  seen, 
while  a  triumphant  roar  from  the  natives 
announced  their  success  so  far.  Dusky 
faces  appeared  at  the  gap  looking  demoni- 
acal in  the  malignant  hatred  and  fierce 
passion  they  displayed,  but  they  were 
quickly  withdrawn  when  Sandon  blazed 
away  at  them.  Then  the  work  of  tearing 
the  hole  larger  was  proceeded  ^ith,  and  a 
shout  was  raised  for  inflammable  material 
to  fling  down. 

Poor  Mrs.  Pritchard  felt  now  that  the 
supreme  moment  had  come.  Her  face  was 
ashen ;  her  eyes  blazed  with  a  terrible 
purpose ;  her  voice  was  husky  as  she  spoke 
to  Sandon,  and  grasping  the  revolver, 
said — 

"  All  is  over.  God  will  bless  you  for 
your  noble  struggle  to  save  us.  You  are 
a  brave  man,  but  further  defence  is  useless. 
Farewell,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven." 

He  knew  what   she  meant.      He  seized 
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her  arm  and  took  the  revolver  away  from 
her. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  answered.  "  There  is  still 
hope.  But  rest  assured  we  will  never  be 
taken  alive." 

Even  as  he  spoke  there  burst  through  the 
hole  in  the  roof  a  great  spurt  of  flame,  and 
a  shower  of  burning  paper,  leaves,  dried 
grass,  and  other  things  was  hurled  down, 
scattering  fire  about  the  place,  and  filling 
the  godown  with  dense  smoke,  while  a 
mighty  shout  from  the  mob  outside  ex- 
pressed their  joy.  Then  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
with  a  pitiable  moan  of  anguish,  broke 
away  from  the  Captain,  and  rushing  to  the 
corner  where  her  children  were,  she  kissed 
them  frantically,  while  they  in  their  terrible 
fright  clung  to  her,  and  Amy  wailed  out — 

"  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  save  us." 

Her  woman's  heart  was  rent  and  torn  by 
that  appeal  of  her  beloved  child.  Falling 
on  her  knees  she  clasped  the  two  children 
to  her  breast,  and  turning  her  unnaturally 
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brilliant  eyes  to  the  hole  in  the  roof,  from 
whence  mockino:  cries  and  lauo;hter  came, 
she  hissed  fiercely  between  her  clenched 
teeth — 

"  You  ferocious  and  accursed  wolves,  you 
shall  not  have  my  darlings." 


CHAPTER  XL 

FEOM   THE   JAWS   OF   DEATH. 

As  poor  Mrs.  Pritchard  gave  utterance  to 
this  defiant  expression,  she  made  a  dash  for 
a  revolver  which  lay  upon  the  top  of  a  box 
near  where  Captain  Sandon  was  standing, 
rifle  raised  ready  to  fire  at  the  first  head 
that  appeared  at  the  hole  in  the  roof.  He 
guessed  her  object,  for,  half  distracted  as 
she  was,  she  was  not  responsible  for  her 
actions.  He  therefore  seized  her  arms,  but 
it  was  only  after  a  struggle  that  he  succeeded 
in  getting  the  weapon  from  her. 

"  I  pray  you  be  calm,"  he  said  sternly. 
"All  is  not  yet  lost." 

As  if  to  give  contradiction  to  his  state- 
ment, another  mass  of  flaming  material  was 
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at  that  moment  liurled  tlirougli  the  hole  in 
the  roof,  some  of  it  absolutely  falling  on  the 
little  stock  of  ammunition,  but  he  seized  a 
large  can  of  water  they  had  brought  oyer 
from  the  bungalow,  and  dashed  it  on  the 
flames,  and  then  he  beat  out  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  with  his  jacket.  Frantic  with 
fear  and  anxiety  for  her  little  ones,  Mrs. 
Pritchard  shrieked  hysterically,  and  tried 
again  to  obtain  possession  of  one  of  the 
reyolyers ;  and  alarmed  more  perhaps  by 
their  mother's  manner  than  the  danger  that 
menaced  from  the  outside,  the  children 
screamed,  and  as  they  clung  in  horror  to 
the  ayah  they  called  out  piteously — 
"  Mamma,  mamma,  mamma,  come  to  us." 
From  without  came  the  roar  of  the  rebels 
as  they  realized  now  how  near  they  were  to 
their  prey.  Any  one  who  has  eyer  heard 
the  yelling  of  a  sayage  mob  infuriated  to  a 
pitch  of  madness  can  neyer  forget  it,  while 
those  who  happily  haye  not  had  that  ex- 
perience cannot  imagine  it.  The  roar  of  a 
wounded  tiger  in  the  jungle  as  he  sees  his 
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destroyers  bearing  down  upon  him  is  one  of 
the  most  appalling  sounds  in  savage  nature, 
and  yet  it  is  nothing  to  the  roar  of  men 
thirsting  for  the  lives  of  their  fellow-beings. 
That  angry,  desperate  mob  around  the 
godown  seemed  with  their  cries  for  venge- 
ance to  rend  the  very  air,  and  shake  even 
the  solid  building  itself. 

"  Drag  them  out,  drag  them  out,"  they 
shouted.  "  We'll  cut  them  slowly  to  pieces, 
and  the  Captain  Sahib  shall  be  roasted  alive. 
Bring  them  out,  bring  them  out.  Take 
them  alive  that  we  may  torture  them." 

These  cries  rose  and  fell  like  the  sounds 
of  tumultuous  waves  beating  against  iron 
rocks;  and  the  mob  surging  like  a  wind- 
tossed  sea,  swept  now  this  side,  now  that, 
and  dashed  themselves  against  the  godown  ; 
recoiling  with  the  shock,  but  rushing  on 
again  till  many  of  their  number  were 
trampled  down  and  crushed  to  death. 

Captain  Sandon,  although  he  realized  that 
hope  was  all  but  dead,  manfully,  bravely, 
heroically   did    his  best   to   keep    the  host 
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at  bay,  but  his  movements  were  terribly 
hampered  by  Mrs.  Pritchard,  who  seemed 
to  have  become  quite  distraught.  The  very 
desperateness  of  the  situation,  on  the  other 
hand,  restored  Hester  to  consciousness  and 
activity.  Looking  ghastly  in  her  pallor, 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  blood  that  still 
trickled  from  the  wound  in  her  forehead, 
she  suddenly  rose  wp  from  where  she  had 
been  lying,  and  thromng  her  arms  about 
her  sister,  said  sternly — 

"  Madge,  for  shame.  Be  calm.  Our  pro- 
tector will  save  us.  Even  now  I  hear  the 
thunder  of  galloping  horses.  Succour  is 
coming  to  us." 

"  My  children,  my  children,  save  them," 
shrieked  the  unhappy  mother,  whose  intense 
horror,  engendered  by  the  prospect  of  her 
little  ones  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
tigerish  horde,  had  literally  made  her 
mad. 

"  They  ^ill  be  saved,"  answered  Hester, 
speaking  with  strange  calmness,  and  as  if 
prompted  by  some  prophetic  instinct.     "  I 
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tell  you  I  hear  the  sounds  of  beating  hoofs. 
The  troops  are  coming." 

Uninfluenced  by  this  assertion,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  with  a  wail  of  agonizing  despair, 
tore  her  hair,  and  breaking  from  her  sister's 
restraining  grasp,  rushed  to  her  children 
and  clasped  them  frantically  to  her  bosom, 
wailing  out  the  while — 

"  Grod,  God,  why  have  you  forsaken 
us?" 

With  this  outpouring  of  her  great  agony 
nature  succumbed,  and  a  blessed  uncon- 
sciousness suddenly  seized  her  as  she  fell 
forward  in  a  swoon.  Then  the  ayah  once 
more  took  the  children  to  her  arms  and 
crooned  a  lullaby  to  them  in  her  attempt  to 
soothe  them. 

During  the  occurrence  of  these  pathetic 
incidents  the  heroic  Sandon  had  not  remained 
inactive.  All  the  grand  soldierly  qualities 
of  his  nature  were  called  into  play,  and  he 
still  fought  the  foe  with  unflagging  courage. 
With  a  mighty  effort  that  taxed  all  his 
strength,  strong  as  he  was,  he  had  piled  up 
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some  of  the  cases  until  they  nearly  reached 
the  rafters,  then  with  the  revolvers  stuck  in 
his  belt,  his  sword  girded  about  him,  a  rifle 
in  his  hand,  and  telling  Hester  to  hand  up 
the  guns  as  he  wanted  them,  he  clambered 
to  the  top  of  his  platform,  which  enabled 
him  to  look  through  the  hole  in  the  roof, 
and  blazing  away  with  a  revolver  in  each 
hand,  he  bowled  over  the  rufiians  who  were 
preparing  to  hurl  another  mass  of  blazing 
material  into  the  godown. 

It  was  a  further  surprise  for  the  foe,  who, 
baffled  once  more,  howled  again  and  again 
with  hellish  rage.  But  suddenly  there  arose 
from  some  of  their  number  a  great  shout  of 
alarm,  and  they  began  to  scatter  as  a  herd 
of  sheep  will  do  when  a  dog  gets  amongst 
them ;  and  as  they  fled  there  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  beleaguered  little  party  in  the 
godown  the  welcome  sounds  of  a  true  British 
cheer.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  volley,  and 
a  body  of  cavalry  dashed  into  the  com- 
pound, some  sweeping  through  the  gateway, 
others  leaping  their  horses  over  the  walls 
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and  sabring  and  cutting  down  tlie  dusky- 
ruffians  without  pity. 

Succour  had  come  at  last.  The  gallant 
Felbey,  fighting  his  way  through  all  those 
who  tried  to  oppose  him,  reached  the 
cantonments,  and  making  known  Captain 
Sandon's  position,  a  company  of  troopers 
were  immediately  ordered  to  gallop  to  the 
rescue.  As  they  tore  along  the  road,  which 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  burning 
bungalows,  and  riding  over  and  cutting 
down  crowds  of  rascals  as  they  swept  on- 
wards like  a  tornado,  it  was  a  neck  and 
neck  race  who  should  be  first  at  the  Pritchard 
compound.  Thundering  onward,  and  pant- 
ing for  vengeance  on  some  at  least  of  the 
brutes  who  had  that  night  deluged  Meerut 
with  so  much  innocent  blood,  they  hurled 
themselves  into  the  compound,  and  scattered 
the  cowardly  foe  like  sand  before  a  simoom. 

As  Sandon  realized  that  help  had  come 
at  last  he  sprang  down  from  his  platform. 
He  was  grimed  with  powder,  smoke,  and 
dust ;  it  was  difficult  almost  to  recognize  in 
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him  the  prim,  faultlessly-dressed  officer  of  a 
few  hours  ago.  Forgetting  himself  for  a 
moment — but  his  forgetfulness  was  pardon- 
able— he  put  his  arm  about  Hester's  neck, 
and  kissing  her  with  great  warmth,  said — 

"  My  darling,  you  are  safe." 

Then  he  flung  the  boxes  on  one  side  that 
had  formed  the  barricade  for  the  door,  flung 
the  door  open  as  Felby  w^as  hammering  on 
it  with  the  pommel  of  his  sw^ord,  and  the 
two  comrades  grasped  hands  again.  The 
compound  was  soon  cleared,  and  w^hile 
Felbey  and  half-a-dozen  gallant  fellows  re- 
mained, the  rest  of  the  troop  pursued  the 
flying  rascals  for  some  distance,  until  the 
commanding  officer  ordered  a  halt  and  then 
led  them  back  to  the  compound. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  re- 
covered consciousness,  but  she  w^as  delirious, 
and,  seeming  to  forget  her  children,  she 
called  frantically  for  her  husband,  and 
struggled  and  raved  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  as  much  as  two  strong  men  could  do 
to  hold  her.     With  some  difficulty  she  was 

VOL.  II.  N 
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placed  on  the  saddle  in  front  of  a  stalwart 
trooper.  The  children  and  the  ayah  were 
taken  by  other  soldiers,  and  as  Hester 
refused  to  ride  with  any  one,  she  and  Sandon 
walked,  escorted  by  half-a-dozen  men,  in- 
cluding young  Felbey.  Two  or  three  times 
she  reeled  and  seemed  about  to  faint,  and 
Sandon  had  to  support  her.  Her  head  had 
been  bound  up  as  well  as  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  and  the  bleeding 
stopped,  but  she  had  lost  so  much  blood 
that  she  was  very  weak,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  supreme  effort  of  will  she  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  cantonments,  then  her  effort 
failed  and  she  sank  into  unconsciousness. 

When  the  surgeons  came  they  began  to 
probe  for  a  bullet,  but  they  soon  determined 
that  the  wound  in  her  forehead  was  not  a 
gunshot  wound  at  all,  but  had  probably 
been  inflicted  by  a  jagged  stone,  or  an  iron 
bar  hurled  onward  with  great  force,  causing 
a  very  ugly  gash,  and  slightly  fracturing 
the  frontal  bone.  She  was  at  once  conveyed 
to  the  hospital,  and  every  attention  bestowed 
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upon  her ;  while  ^Irs.  Pritchard,  the  children, 
and  the  ayah  were  placed  in  the  care  of 
some  ladies  who  had  been  fortunate  in 
escaping  from  the  fury  of  the  mutineers. 

When  Captain  Sandon  reached  the  can- 
tonments, in  spite  of  the  mental  strain  he 
had  endured  for  hours,  and  the  tremendous 
exertions  he  had  been  compelled  to  make, 
he  begged  of  his  commanding  officer  to  let 
him  sally  forth  T\ith  a  little  troop  of  horse 
and  pursue  the  rebels,  but  he  was  told  to 
his  amazement  that  the  orders  were  that  no 
pursuit  was  to  be  made,  and  troops  would 
only  be  allowed  to  go  out  for  purposes  of 
rescue.  No  wonder  that  he  and  many  other 
brave  fellows  chafed  and  fretted  at  this 
senseless  restraint. 

Slowly  that  dreadful  night  waned,  and 
seldom  before  had  British  troops  been  com- 
pelled through  the  irresolution  of  their 
commander  to  remain  inactive  while  their 
countrymen  and  women  were  being  hacked 
to  pieces ;  and  seldom  had  civilians  been 
called  upon  to  endure  a  nig^ht  of  such  mental 
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strain  and  liorror  as  was  endured  by  the 
white  residents  in  Meerut.  The  British 
soldiers — and  they  were  some  of  the  finest 
in  India — numbered  not  far  short  of  two 
thousand,  and  had  only  half  that  number 
been  let  loose  against  the  mutineers  very 
few  of  the  rebels  would  have  escaped.  When 
the  whole  station  seemed  to  be  in  a  blaze, 
and  the  yelling  and  frantic  shouts  of  the 
infuriated  mob  was  suggestive  of  hell  broke 
loose,  General  Hewett  moved  a  body  of 
troops  out,  and  they  fired  a  few  random 
volleys  in  the  dark,  nearly  killing  some 
European  ofiicers  in  doing  so.  But  after 
this  little  fizzle  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
withdraw  to  the  European  lines  again.  It 
was  a  terrible  blunder — a  fatal  error.  Many 
a  valuable  life  that  might  have  been  saved 
was  sacrificed  ;  and  even  those  who  survived 
endured  suspense  and  agony  which  would 
have  been  spared  if  the  troops  had  been 
sent  out.  As  it  was,  the  mutineers,  having 
completed  their  demoniacal  work,  galloped 
ofi"  to  Delhi  without  let  or  hindrance. 
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During  the  next  few  days  the  garrison 
was  still  kept  inactive.  No  steps  were  taken 
to  punish  the  inhuman  rascals  who  had 
poured  forth  from  the  bazaars  in  their 
thousands  to  burn  and  slay,  with  the  e:^- 
ception  of  the  hanging  of  a  few  straggling 
marauders  who  were  caug;ht  red-handed  and 
promptly  strung  up. 

The  women  and  children  found  shelter  in 
a  waUed  enclosure  known  as  the  Dumdama, 
and  most  of  the  officers — including  the 
Generals  and  their  staff — took  up  their 
quarters  in  a  barrack. 

During  these  days  of  enforced  idleness, 
Captain  Sandon  was  restless  and  angry,  and 
his  anxiety  about  Hester  displayed  itself  in 
an  unmistakable  manner.  She  had  been 
compelled  to  undergo  a  slight  operation  for 
the  removal  of  some  piece  of  fractured 
bone.  The  operation  in  itself  was  com- 
paratively trifling,  but  o^ing  probably  to 
the  intense  nervous  strain  she  had  endured 
on  that  terrible  night  in  the  godown,  surgical 
fever  set  in,  and  some  doubts  were  expressed 
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as  to  whether  she  would  recover.  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  fortunately,  had  so  far  regained 
her  normal  condition  that  she  was  able  to 
undertake  to  nurse  her,  but  her  distress  of 
mind  was  excessive,  for  no  news  had  reached 
her  from  her  husband,  therefore  she  was  in 
complete  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and  her  fears 
for  his  safety  were  very  great.  She  was 
aware  how  terribly  cut  up  Sandon  was,  and 
knowing  that  she  and  her  children  and  sister 
owed  their  lives  to  him,  she  necessarily  dis- 
played great  tenderness  and  regard  towards 
him.  And  on  the  third  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, when  he  went  to  the  hospital  to  make 
inquiries  about  Hester,  she  told  him,  by 
way  of  comforting  him,  that  the  doctors 
spoke  more  hopefully  of  her  sister,  and  she 
added — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hetty  loves  you. 
Last  night,  during  the  delirium  of  the  fever, 
she  did  nothing  but  rave  about  you,  and 
referred  to  you  in  all  sorts  of  endearing 
terms." 

So  far  this  was  consoling,  and  his  hopes 
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rose ;  but  while  he  was  thus  ph^pug  the 
lover,  and  yearning  to  clasp  in  his  arms  the 
woman  who  had  won  his  heart,  he  was  not 
forgetful  that  he  was  a  soldier,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  expression  to  indignation 
and  anger  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
remain  idle  and  keep  his  sword  in  its  scabbard 
when  there  was  brave  work  to  be  done. 
That  very  day,  as  it  so  chanced,  a  letter 
was  brought  by  a  faithful  native  bearer  from 
a  party  of  fugitive  men,  women,  and  children 
who  had  escaped  from  Delhi,  and  were 
secreted  in  a  jungle.  The  writer  implored 
that  troops  might  be  sent  to  rescue  them. 
He  said  that  the  mutineers  swarmed  all 
over  the  roads,  and  had  vowed  to  murder 
every  white  person  they  could  get  hold  of. 
Therefore  the  fugitives  dare  not  move  from 
their  hiding-place.  They  were  in  a  dreadful 
state,  for  they  had  no  food  and  no  water, 
and  unless  they  were  rescued  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  hours  they  must  aU 
perish. 

Captain  Sandon  happened   to  be  in  the 
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General's  quarters  when  tliis  letter,  wliicli 
was  in  French,  was  brought  in  and  read. 
He  immediately  asked  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  go  out  with  a  little  body  of 
troops  and  rescue  the  people.  At  first  the 
request  was  refused,  for  it  was  pointed  out 
that  a  handful  of  men  would  be  certain  to 
meet  with  disaster,  as  the  rebels  and  bud- 
mashes  were  swarming  about  the  roads  in 
thousands,  and  a  large  number  of  troops 
could  not  be  spared,  as  it  would  not  do  to 
weaken  the  garrison.  But  Sandon  was  not 
to  be  turned  from  his  purpose.  He  pressed 
his  point.  He  said  it  was  the  first  time 
women  and  children  in  peril  had  appealed 
in  vain  to  British  soldiers.  He  asked  that 
a  dozen  men  might  be  allotted  to  him,  and 
he  would  do  all  that  man  could  do  to  attempt 
the  rescue.  Somewhat  reluctantly,  per- 
mission was  at  last  given,  and  he  was  told 
to  select  a  party  of  twenty-four  men.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  doing  this.  Every  man 
in  the  garrison  was  ready  to  volunteer  to  go. 
Amongst  his  little  company  was  Lieutenant 
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Felbey,  so  that  the  two  comrades  were 
destined  to  once  more  share  danger  together. 

While  the  men  were  saddHng  their  horses 
and  preparing  for  the  venture,  Sandon  went 
to  Mrs.  Pritchard  to  tell  her  that  he  was 
going  out  on  an  expedition.  He  did  not 
enhghten  her  on  the  smallness  of  his  com- 
pany and  the  desperate  nature  of  the  work 
before  him.  She  was  sufficiently  well  aware 
of  the  state  of  matters  to  suppose  that  he 
would  run  no  risk,  and  as  she  bade  him 
God-speed  she  said — 

"  Before  you  go  you  might  see  Hetty. 
She  is  much  better,  and  has  inquired  about 
you." 

He  was  delighted  at  this,  and  gladly 
followed  Mrs.  Pritchard  to  the  little  room 
where  Hester,  looking  wan  and  weak,  was 
lying  in  bed,  her  head  enveloped  in  surgical 
bandages.  She  smiled  faintly,  and  put  out 
her  hand  to  welcome  him,  and  seemed  very 
glad  to  see  him. 

They  had  a  few  minutes'  chat  together, 
and  then  he  said  in  an  offhand  sort  of  way 
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that  he  was  going  out  to  bring  in  some 
women  and  children.  She  turned  her  languid 
eyes  upon  him  with  the  remark — 

"  The  women  and  children  may  be  thank- 
ful that  so  heroic  a  man  and  so  good  a 
soldier  as  you  is  to  undertake  their  rescue. 
If  you  cannot  succeed  no  one  else  could." 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  dear,  you  mustn't  speak 
of  me  like  that,"  he  answered,  as  the  colour 
came  into  his  face.  "It  is  my  good  fortune 
to  be  told  off  for  this  duty,  but  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  garrison  who  would  not  have 
gone  if  he  had  got  the  chance.  I  am  simply 
in  luck's  way." 

"  You  underrate  yourself,"  she  said. 
"  How  many  are  going  with  you  ?  " 

''  Oh,  quite  a  little  regiment,"  he  answered 
laughingly. 

"  But  how  many  ?  "  she  urged. 

"  Well,  a  couple  of  dozen." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  All !  Why,  my  dear  girl,  it's  plenty. 
Amongst  them  is  young  Felbey,  and  he  is 
equal  to  a  dozen  himself." 
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"  Ah,  you  speak  lightly,  though  you  can- 
not deceive  me.  But  go  ;  you  are  a  soldier. 
God  be  with  you,  and  bring  you  back  safely 
again." 

He  construed  this  remark  into  something 
like  a  confession  of  love,  and  pressing  her 
hand  to  his  lips  ^dth  the  gTace  of  a  courtier 
he  bade  her  adieu.  Half-an-hour  later  the 
boot  and  saddle  had  sounded,  and  he  and  his 
little  band  of  gallant  troopers  were  riding 
forth  on  their  perilous  mission. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  TEEACHEEY  OF  THE  RANEE. 

The  news  of  the  success  of  the  mutineers 
in  Meerut  soon  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  North- West  India.  It  had  been 
anxiously  waited  for.  Traitors  who  knew 
what  was  to  happen  had  been  keenly  on  the 
alert  for  the  first  signs  of  success.  It  was 
so  well  understood  in  native  quarters  that  if 
the  rising  planned  to  take  place  in  the  strong 
military  station  of  Meerut,  where  the 
number  of  British  troops  was  greater  than 
in  any  other  station  in  the  Punjaub,  was 
not  nipped  in  the  bud,  the  revolt  would  roll 
forth  like  an  impetuous  stream  that,  bursting 
its  banks,  gathers  volume  as  it  goes,  and 
sweeps  all  before  it.     But,  perhaps,  in  no 
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place  had  events  been  watched  so  anxiously 
as  they  were  in  Jhansi.  The  treacherous 
Kanee  was  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the 
whites.  She  had  nursed  her  wrongs,  or 
supposed  wrongs,  until  they  had  crushed 
out  every  feeling  of  pity,  and  one  great, 
unconquerable  desire  for  vengeance  kept  her 
in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  She  was 
an  ambitious  woman,  no  less  than  a  cruel 
and  crafty  one ;  and  what  she  aimed  at  in 
her  own  particular  case  was  freeing  herself 
from  the  British  yoke,  consolidating  her 
power,  and  extending  that  power  until  the 
ruler  of  Jhansi  should  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  rulers  in  India.  It 
was  a  dream,  a  \\ild,  fantastic  dream, 
perhaps,  but  she  regarded  it  as  one  that  was 
likely  to  be  fulfilled  if  only  Meerut  should 
succeed.  And  so  she  kept  her  eyes,  so  to 
speak,  fixed  on  Meerut,  and  listened  for  any 
sound  that  would  convey  the  glad  tidings 
to  her  that  the  hour  of  freedom  had  struck. 
It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  Eajali 
of  Bithoor,  familiarly  known  to  aU  the  world 
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now  as  Nana  Sahib,  and  dubbed  by  the 
Times  "  the  Tiger  of  Cawnpore,"  was  one  of 
the  cruelest  and  most  treacherous  men  who 
ever  walked  the  earth.  But  the  Eanee  of 
Jhansi  was  not  far  behind  him,  either  in 
treachery  or  cruelty.  Like  the  Nana,  she 
could  murder  and  smile  while  she  murdered. 
She  could  play  the  false  friend  with  a  con- 
summate art  that  was  little  short  of  mar- 
vellous. She  begot  confidence  by  her 
plausibility,  and  no  one  knew  better  than 
she  did  how  to  conceal  the  blackness  of  her 
designs  and  the  cruelty  of  her  heart  by  a 
fawning  manner  and  a  smiling  face.  At 
first  she  had  chafed  and  fretted  and  talked 
of  her  injuries,  but  she  discovered  that  was 
a  mistake.  It  was  due  to  this  that  she 
succeeded  so  completely  in  throwing  the 
little  handful  of  British  officers  in  Jhansi  off 
their  guard  and  disarming  suspicion.  She 
schooled  herself  to  play  a  part.  She  enter- 
tained the  officers  of  the  garrison,  she  lent 
them  her  hunting  elej^hants,  she  sent  them 
presents,  and  she  placed  her  servants  at  their 
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orders.  But  aU  this  time,  like  the  crafty 
panther  seeking  its  prey,  she  was  watching 
her  victims,  and  crouching  for  the  spring. 

Life  in  Jhansi  amongst  the  British  was  at 
the  best  monotonous.     It  was   a   hot    and 
dusty  station,  and  each  day  passed  wonder- 
fully like  another.     The   European   officers 
only  numbered  nine,  and  some  of  them  had 
their  wives  and  families.     The  nine  included 
young  Hallett,   who   since   his   arrival  had 
managed  to  make  himself  popular  with  his 
countrymen  at  least,  but  he  soon  fell  into 
the  Eanee's  bad  books.     A  few  days  after 
his  arrival  he  was  invited  with  a  few  of  his 
comrades  to  the  Eanee's  palace,  where  they 
were  entertained  with  the  lavish  display  and 
prodigality    for     which    she    had    become 
notorious.      But    though    she    might   have 
succeeded  in  impressing  him  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  surroundings,  she  failed  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  upon  him  as 
regarded  her  o\\ti  personality,  for  that  even- 
incr  at  the  mess  one  of  his  brother-officers 
said  to  him — 
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*'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Kanee, 
Hallett  ? " 

"Very  little." 

"Why,  how  is  that?  Everybody  likes 
her." 

"  Do  they  ?  Well,  I  don't.  I  should  say 
that  she  is  about  as  insincere  a  woman  as 
you  would  be  able  to  find  in  a  long  day's 
march.  She  has  got  the  heart  of  a  devil, 
I'm  convinced  of  that,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  trust  her  farther  than  I  could  see  her." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  exclaimed  his  companion 
somewhat  patronizingly.  "You  mustn't 
take  silly  prejudices  like  that,  or  you'll 
never  make  your  way  in  India.  The  fact  is 
the  Eanee  is  a  capital  woman.  I  don't 
know  what  we  fellows  should  do  without 
her.  She  keeps  us  going  in  elephants,  and 
the  feeds  she  gives  us  are  things  to  be 
remembered.  It's  a  deadly  dull  hole  this, 
but  the  Eanee  does  her  level  best  to  relieve 
the  monotony  for  us.  And  now  take  my 
advice,  my  friend.  You,  as  a  subaltern, 
have  got  to  study  your  own  interests ;  but 
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those  interests  will  suiter,  believe  me,  if  you 
display  unfounded  prejudices  of  that  kind. 
The  Eanee  is  an  influential  woman,  and  a 
staunch  friend  to  the  British." 

"  I  quite  understand  that  your  ad^dce  is 
kindly  meant,"  returned  Hallett  somewhat 
ironically,  "  but  I  have  opinions  of  my  o^ti, 
and  also  a  habit  of  sticking  to  them  until  I 
am  con^-inced  I  am  ^Tong.  Of  course,  I  am 
only  a  voungster,  as  you  remind  me,  and 
perhaps  when  I  have  cut  my  wisdom  teeth, 
and  am  something  more  than  a  subaltern, 
I  shall  acquire  the  art  of  dissembling.  At 
present  I  am  ignorant  of  it,  and  I  repeat  I 
don't  Hke  the  Eanee,  and  am  not  going  to 
say  that  I  do.  One  has  only  to  look  into 
her  fierce,  restless  eyes  to  understand  her 
deceit.  My  impression  is,  that  if  this 
she-devil  got  half  a  chance  she  would  cut 
all  our  throats  and  gloat  over  her  deed." 

"  Oh,  come,  come,"  observed  his  brother- 
officer,  "  she  is  not  so  bad  as  that." 

'•  Very  well,  we'll  agree  to  differ,"  said 
Hallett. 

VOL.  IL  o 
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The  subject  was  now  allowed  to  drop,  but 
that  conversation  had  not  escaped  the  sharp 
ears  of  listening  servants,  and  in  due  course 
it  was  repeated  to  the  Eanee,  with  all  the 
exaggerations  incidental  to  gossip  that  is 
passed  from  lip  to  lip  amongst  Eastern  races, 
and  when  she  heard  it  she  muttered — 

"  This  insolent  white  pu]3py  must  be 
taught  a  lesson." 

Then  turning  to  her  trusty  factotum, 
Mata  Singh,  she  told  him  what  she  had 
heard,  and  she  added  significantly,  "  Singh, 
you  will  see  to  it  when  the  moment  comes 
that  this  young  fool  is  seized  and  brought 
before  me.  There  are  dungeons  beneath 
my  palace  here,  where  my  ancestors 
have  found  quarters  for  their  enemies. 
In  one  of  these  dungeons  this  lad  shall 
rot  in  chains.  I  will  torture  him  for  his 
insolence." 

Singh  expressed  his  readiness  to  carry 
out  her  commands  to  the  very  letter.  He, 
like  his  mistress,  was  burning  to  spoil  the 
English,  and  he  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the 
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hoped-for  day  when  they  would  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  India.  Another  staunch  retainer 
upon  whom  she  knew  she  could  rely  was 
Chuna,  the  escaped  prisoner  from  Meerut. 

This  man  was  a  zealot  in  her  cause,  and 
he  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
corrupt  the  native  garrison  of  Jhansi.  His 
efforts  had  been  so  far  successful  that  the 
soldiers  only  waited  a  signal  to  rise  and 
massacre  every  white  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  place.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Eanee's  restraining  influence  this  rising 
would  have  taken  place  without  any  refer- 
ence to  Meerut  at  all,  but  she  knew  perfectly 
well  that  though  she  and  her  people  might 
score  a  temporary  triumph,  it  would  be  very 
temporary  indeed  unless  the  British  regi- 
ments in  Meerut  were  prevented  leaving 
there  by  strife  within  their  own  gates.  If 
the  attempt  in  Meerut  failed,  then  all  would 
be  lost,  but  the  reports  that  reached  her 
almost  daily  spoke  most  encouragingly  of 
the  prospects.  One  of  the  reports  which 
came    from    a    moonshee    or    wTiter    em- 
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ployed   in    the    commissariat    department, 
ran  thus — 

"  These  Feringhees  are  fools.  They 
suspect  nothing.  They  have  such  un- 
bounded confidence  in  themselves,  and  such 
a  supreme  belief  in  their  oiun  infallibility, 
that  they  refuse  to  believe  it  even  ivithin 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  is  coming.  But  this  day  will 
of  a  certainty  daiun,  unless  our  people  are 
content  to  remain  for  ever  in  bondage,  and 
to  forget  and  forgive  the  stripes  and  per- 
secution they  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  these  barbarous  taskmasters.  That 
cannot  be,  however.  We  are  not  so 
effeminate  as  that.  The  blood  boils  in 
our  veins  as  we  think  of  our  ivrongs,  and 
slowly  but  surely  we  are  maturing  our 
plans  for  a  decisive  blow.  Knowing  as 
we  do  how  much  depends  upon  us,  we 
are  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  mis^ 
carriage.  If  Meerut  is  successful,  the 
reign  of  the  British  in  India  is  over,  and 
once   again    our    race   ivill    rise   to    that 
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position  of  power  and  greatness  ivliicli  they 
occupied  hefore  these  accursed  people 
crossed  the  seas  to  invade  oitr  territory. 
Therefore  take  heart,  great  lady.  The 
greatness  and  power  luhich  erstwhile  icere 
the  prerogatives  of  your  house  loill  return, 
and  Jhansi  shall  once  again  he  one  of  the 
mighty  states  of  hidia!' 

This  letter,  which  was  t^-pical  of  many 
she  received,  flattered  the  Eanee's  vanity. 
In  her  hurry  to  reach  the  goal  towards 
which  she  was  pressing  she  never  paused 
to  consider  whether  or  not  the  fawners 
and  lickspittles  who  surrounded  her  were 
actuated  by  true  patriotism,  or  were  mere 
place-seekers,  anxious  to  serve  themselves 
and  bring  grist  to  their  own  mills.  The 
history  of  her  own  house — that  is,  of  the 
rulers  of  Jhansi — was  a  history  of  bloodshed 
and  cruelty.  They  had  kept  their  power  by 
the  sword,  and  their  enemies  had  been 
smitten  with  a  relentlessness  of  purpose 
which  aimed  at  making  the  rulers  of  Jhansi 
greater   even   than   the   Moguls   of    Delhi. 
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But  the  Eanee  did  not  take  this  into 
consideration.  She  had  been  robbed  of  her 
birthright,  so  she  believed,  by  the  English, 
consequently  she  bore  them  no  love.  She 
did  not  believe  in  being  a  puppet.  She 
would  be  a  ruler  or  nothing. 

At  last  the  supreme  moment  came.  One 
night  a  hot  and  dusty  traveller  entered 
Jhansi  without  let  or  hindrance.  He  had 
come  from  Meerut,  and  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  one  who  had  sped  without  sparing 
himself  He  was  one  of  the  Eanee's  spies, 
and  he  at  once  sought  her  presence,  for  he 
was  the  bearer  of  great  tidings. 

Prostrating  himself  before  her,  and 
bowing  his  forehead  to  the  dust,  he 
said — 

"  Rejoice,  lady,  for  I  bring  you  good 
news.  All  has  gone  well  in  Meerut.  The 
Sepoys  rose  mighty  in  their  wrath,  and  with 
fire  and  sword  they  swept  the  town  clear  of 
the  hated  Feringhees,  whose  bodies  lie  like 
unowned  curs  in  the  gutters,  which  have 
been  washed  with  blood." 
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"  And  the  white  troopers,  what  of  them  ?  " 
the  Eanee  almost  shrieked  in  the  intensity 
of  her  excitement. 

"  Such  of  them  as  remain  are  paralyzed 
with  fear,  lady,  and  are  no  more  capable  of 
offerinsr  resistance  than  an  armv  of  siickinor 
babes  would  be.*' 

"  Aha  !  this  is  news  indeed,"  she  cried. 
'•'  And  what  of  our  brave  people,  who  have 
done  this  orpeat  thingr  ?  " 

"  Flushed  with  victorv  thev  have  crone 
forth  to  Delhi,  where  the  same  thing  has 
been  repeated,  and  the  power  of  the  Mogul 
has  been  restored.  The  King  of  Delhi  sits 
on  his  throne  again,  powerful  as  in  the  dead 
and  orone  davs.  But  a  new  era  dawns. 
The  white  Eaj  is  destroyed  for  ever." 

"  Thou  art  sure  of  that  ? '"'  she  demanded 
fiercely. 

"  Aye,  as  sure  as  that  death  will  come  to 
all  things  that  live." 

For  a  moment  a  dark  frown  swept  over 
her  cruel  face,  and  she  muttered  as  if  to 
herself — "  The  King  of  Delhi  is  old,  very 
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old.  His  sands  are  all  but  run  out.  He 
is  a  mere  puppet."  These  words  showed 
the  drift  of  her  thoughts.  Her  house  and 
the  house  of  the  Mogul  rulers  had  ever  been 
at  variance,  for  the  Moguls  had  sought 
to  make  Jhansi  a  subservient  State — so  that 
she  had  cause  to  fear  a  restoration  to 
power  of  the  fallen  king.  But  her  gloomy 
thoughts  quickly  passed  away,  and  she 
sent  an  attendant  to  bid  Mata  Singh  come 
to  her. 

"  Mata,"  she  said,  when  the  man  ap- 
peared, "  the  hour  has  struck  at  last ; 
triumph  will  now  be  ours.  Speed  you 
to-night,  silent  as  death  itself,  and  proclaim 
the  news  to  all  friends ;  and,  hark  you, 
Singh,  when  to-morrow's  sun  sets  there 
must  not  be  a  white  man,  woman,  or  child 
alive  in  Jhansi.  Stay,  one  must  be  spared  ; 
Hallett,  I  think,  is  his  name.  He  shall  be 
spared  for  a  bitterer  death.  Mark  what  I 
say.  He  is  to  be  seized  and  brought  here. 
Then  he  is  to  be  chained  in  one  of  the 
dungeons   and    slowly    starved    to    death. 
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Eevenge  is  great,  and  thus  my  enemies 
shall  perish." 

Mata  bowed  and  retired.  He  was  no 
less  eager  than  his  mistress  to  destroy  the 
British  rule,  and  a  little  later  he  left  the 
royal  residence  to  carry  out  his  mission, 
muttering  as  he  went — 

"  To-morrow ;  aye,  to-morrow  shall  wit- 
ness great  things.  The  yoke  shall  be 
broken,  the  Ranee  shall  rule  again,  and  I, 
her  faithful  henchman,  shall  receive  my  due 
reward." 

The  morrow  came,  and  soon  after  reveille 
had  sounded  a  native  bearer  placed  a  chit 
(note)  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Hallett. 
It  was  TVTitten  in  English,  and  dated  from 
the  Ranee's  palace.  Of  course  it  was  not 
in  her  owm  handwriting;,  but  that  of  one  of 
her  moonshees,  or  clerks.  The  note  was 
w^orded  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Ranee  of  Jhansi  presents  her  com- 
pliments to  Lieutenant  Hallett,  and  requests 
with  much  respect  that  he  will  do  her  the 
honour  of  calling  at  the  palace  as  early  as 
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possible.  The  Eanee  understands  that 
Lieutenant  Hallett  has  recently  come  from 
Persia,  and  she  is  anxious  to  obtain  some 
information  of  a  particular  character  about 
that  country,  which  probably  he  can  give 
her.  She  therefore  begs  that  he  will  favour 
her  with  a  visit." 

This  artfully-worded  note  was  quite  cal- 
culated to  throw  the  young  man  off  his 
guard.  Although  his  opinion  of  the  Eanee 
was  by  no  means  a  flattering  one,  and  he 
had  with  singular  accuracy  gauged  her 
character  to  a  large  extent,  he  did  not 
suspect  treachery.  Indeed,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  he  was  rather  pleased  by  the 
notice  she  bestowed  upon  him,  for  it 
seemed  in  no  way  remarkable  that  she 
should  make  such  a  request.  And  as  he 
had  a  couple  of  hours  on  his  hands  before 
the  general  morning  parade,  he  went  ofl"  to 
the  palace,  where  he  was  received  by  several 
obsequious  flunkies,  and  at  once  conducted 
to  the  Kanee's  presence. 

Two  hours  later,  to  the  summons  of  the 
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bugles,  the  native  troops  began  to  assemble 
on  the  parade-ground,  and  the  officers  rode 
up  and  down,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
danger  that  menaced  them.  The  troops 
consisted  of  a  wing  of  the  12th  Native 
Infantry,  and  the  14th  Irregular  Cavalry. 
HaUett,  to  the  astonishment  of  aU  his 
brother-officers,  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance when  the  muster  sounded,  and  as  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  his  absence  was 
reported  to  the  Colonel,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly angry,  and  ordered  that  the  young- 
fellow  was  to  be  charged  T\'ith  breach  of 
privilege  and  neglect  of  duty.  Then  the 
business  of  the  parade  was  proceeded  with ; 
but  when  the  troops  were  called  upon  to 
form  up  in  columns,  they  remained  silent 
and  sullen.  The  British  officers  saw  at  once 
that  somethino;  was  T\Tong^,  and  the  Colonel 
repeated  the  order  with  a  stern  peremptori- 
ness  that  produced  no  effect,  however. 
Then  he  rode  nearer  to  the  mutineers,  and 
shouted — 

"  Do  vou  intend  to  obevthe  order  or  not?  " 
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Instantly  there  stepped  from  the  ranks  a 
havildar-major,  who  answered  saucily — 

"No,  we  don't." 

The  parade  was  at  once  dismissed,  and 
the  men  went  back  to  their  quarters  very 
sullenly ;  but  an  hour  or  two  later  they 
seized  their  arms,  and  rushed  out,  crying, 
''  Death  to  the  Feringhees." 

Duly  warned,  however,  of  the  inevitable 
outbreak,  some  of  the  officers,  all  the  ladies 
and  children,  in  all  about  seventy-five,  had 
betaken  themselves  to  the  fort,  which  was 
defended  for  two  days.  Then  some  treacher- 
ous servant  in  the  fort  shot  two  of  the 
officers,  by  name  Gordon  and  Burgess,  and 
this  so  reduced  the  defensive  power  of  the 
garrison  that  the  unhappy  people  abandoned 
all  hope.  Then  came  a  messenger  from  the 
Kanee,  saying  that  their  lives  should  all  be 
spared,  and  they  should  be  afforded  safe- 
conduct  to  Meerut.  Believing  this,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  forth,  and 
were  taken  to  a  garden,  where  a  body  of  the 
mutineers  were  concealed.     These  wTetches 
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sprang  up  as  soon  as  the  people  appeared, 
and  then  ensued  a  scene  of  butchery  no  less 
terrible  than  that  which,  later  on,  was  for 
ever  to  render  the  name  of  Cawnpore  in- 
famous. By  the  Eanee's  order,  not  a  man, 
not  a  woman,  not  a  child  was  spared.  Over 
seventy  people  were  hacked  to  pieces  in 
that  fair  garden,  until  the  ground  ran  red 
with  blood,  and  the  very  birds,  that  had 
erstwhile  made  sweet  music  in  the  trees, 
fled  in  horror  away.  With  insane  ferocious- 
ness, even  the  bodies  of  the  silent  dead  were 
subjected  to  the  most  fiendish  outrages. 

Jhansi  had  thus  followed  Meerut,  and  the 
mutineers  were  triumphant. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FOR   LOVE    AND    LIFE. 

When  young  Hallett  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the  Eanee,  he  noted  that  the 
apartment  was  crowded  with  armed  men, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  approach  her  in 
order  to  pay  her  the  compliment  of  kissing 
her  hand,  she  waved  him  off  with  an  im^- 
perious  gesture,  saying — 

"  Defile  me  not  with  your  foul  lips." 

Then  for  the  first  time  his  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  he  began  to  think  something 
was  wrong  ;  but  drawing  himself  up  proudly, 
he  replied — 

"  What  means  this  ?  How  have  I  ofi'ended 
you,  my  lady  ?  " 

He    spoke    in    English,    for    the    Ranee, 
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altliough  she  did    not  write  it,   sjDoke  and 
understood  that  language  well. 

'•'  It  means  that  you  are  an  unclean 
animal,"  she  snarled  fiercely.  ''  Therefore 
should  I  be  defiled  if  you  touch  me.  It 
means  that  you  have  spoken  lyingly  and 
disrespectfully  of  me,  and  for  that  you  ^ill 
pav  the  penalty  with  yoiu^  life.  It  means 
that  all  your  accursed  countrymen  will  have 
bitten  the  dust  to-day  long  ere  the  sun 
reaches  its  meridian.  You  would  have  died 
with  them  had  I  not  been  told  that  your 
foul  tono'ue  has  mafio^ned  me  ;  and  for  that 
I  have  lured  you  here,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  chained  ujj  and  slowly  starved  to 
death.     Thus  perish  my  enemies." 

She  looked  Hke  the  savage  she  was  as  she 
spoke.  Her  face  was  the  face  of  a  merciless, 
pitiless  barbarian,  who  was  thirsting  for 
blood.  HaUett  glanced  hurriedly  round. 
He  reahzed  that  escape  was  impossible,  but 
he  resolved  to  sell  his  life  dearly ;  and 
suddenly  drawing  his  sword,  which  up  to 
that  moment  he  had  been  allowed  to  retain. 
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lie  made  a  sudden  spring  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  Eanee,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  he  would  have  run  her  through  the 
body  had  not  one  of  the  body-guards,  with 
singular  adroitness,  precipitated  himself  on 
the  young  fellow,  and  the  impact  was  so 
great  that  the  two  fell  to  the  ground. 
Before  the  Englishman  could  even  attempt 
to  rise  he  was  seized  by  half-a-dozen  stalwart 
fellows,  disarmed,  dragged  to  his  feet,  and 
held  so  firmly  that  he  was  utterly  powerless. 
A  bitter,  cruel  smile  wreathed  itself  about 
the  hard,  cruel  mouth  of  the  Kanee,  who 
said,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer — 

"  Treacherous  knave  !  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  role  of  your  countrymen  that  you 
would  play  the  assassin.  But  for  this 
attempt  upon  my  life  you  shall  pay  a 
double  penalty.  Hark  ye,  my  people,  and 
Mata  Singh,  see  you  that  this,  my  will,  is 
carried  out.  Every  morning,  so  long  as  he 
shall  live,  let  him  be  tied  naked  to  the  tail 
of  a  bullock- cart,  and  scourged  through  the 
streets,  so  that  my  faithful  subjects  may  see 
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that  I  know  how  to  treat  the  enemies  of  my 
country.  And  two  days  from  now  have  his 
foul  and  lying  tongue  cut  from  his  mouth, 
and  let  it  be  brought  to  me,  so  that  I  may 
know  that  my  orders  have  been  carried  out. 
Eemove  him." 

Hallett  was  dragged  from  the  room  amidst 
the  yells  and  groans  of  those  around  him. 
His  heart  turned  to  lead  as  he  realized  how 
small  indeed  were  his  chances  of  escaping 
the  terrible  doom  which  the  fiendish  Eanee 
had  pronounced.    It  was  hard  to  die  young, 
to  die  in  the  first  flush  of  his  early  man- 
hood, and  when  a   career  seemed   opening 
out  before  him,  but  it  was  doubly  hard  that 
his  life  should  be  sacrificed  now  that — after 
enduring  so  much  and  sacrificing  so  much — 
he  was  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  woman 
he  loved  dearer  than  life.      Blank  despair 
seized   him,   and   he  resolved   that   if  any 
chance  ofi'ered   he  would   destroy   himself, 
and  so  cheat  the  treacherous  Kanee  of  one 
part  of  her  revenge  at  least. 

The  palace  occupied  by  the  Ranee  was 
VOL.  II.  p 
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situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  eminence, 
that  rose  up  by  a  gentle  incline  from  the 
plain  on  the  one  side,  and  broke  away  in 
terraced  precipices  on  the  other.  The  palace 
was  an  old  building,  and,  in  common  with 
places  of  that  kind  in  India,  it  was  provided 
with  a  number  of  dungeon-like  chambers. 
In  one  of  these  chambers  Hallett  was  placed. 
The  only  means  of  ventilation  and  light  was 
that  afforded  by  a  sort  of  narrow  embrasure 
in  the  rock.  Glancing  through  that  open- 
ing, the  eye  was  enabled  to  range  over  a 
wide  panorama.  Hallett's  first  feeling  was 
one  of  terrible,  blank  despair.  It  was  only 
too  painfully  apparent  that  he  had  been 
treacherously  entrapped,  nor  could  he  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  his  comrades  must  have 
been  killed,  and  that  the  native  troops  had 
mutinied.  Otherwise  the  Kanee  would 
never  have  dared  to  imprison  him.  No 
wonder,  as  he  thought  of  these  things,  that 
his  heart  turned  to  lead.  The  Eanee  had 
more  than  justified  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  her ;  and  since  she  had  made  it 
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evident  that  she  had  come  by  some  means 
to  know  what  he  had  said  about  her,  it  was 
not  likely  that  she  would  show  him  the 
slightest  mercy. 

For  some  little  time  he  remained  in  such 
a  fever  of  suppressed  excitement  that  he 
was  dazed  to  a  certain  extent,  and  felt 
almost  as  if  he  must  go  mad.  But  after 
a  while  he  grew  calmer,  and,  as  was  but 
natural,  he  began  to  think  of  Hester.  He 
was  in  ignorance,  of  course,  of  aU  that  had 
taken  place  in  Meerut,  but  he  recalled  every 
word  of  her  letter  to  him,  and  it  proved  a 
sort  of  mental  tonic,  until,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  nature  of  his  position,  something 
like  a  glimmering  of  hope  began  to  dawn. 
He  was  too  energetic,  too  brave,  to  submit 
quite  calmly  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Eanee's  sentence  upon  him,  and  when  once 
the  reaction  had  set  in,  his  spirits  revived 
very  considerably.  If  a  weapon  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  had  been  told 
to  cut  his  way  to  the  woman  he  loved,  he 
would    have  faced   fearful   odds,   and  have 
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risked  every  possible  danger.  But  though 
a  man  be  as  strong  as  Samson  and  as  bold 
as  a  lion,  what  can  he  do  if  he  is  chained 
and  caged  ?  He  may  fling  himself  against 
his  bars,  and  batter  himself  against  his 
prison  walls,  but  only  to  his  own  hurt. 
Some  such  thought  as  this  came  to  the 
wretched  young  man  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  narrow  limits  of  the  chamber. 
In  such  a  case  all  that  one  can  hope  for  is, 
that  some  unlooked-for,  some  inconceivable 
chance  may  favour  one.  This  indeed  is  the 
only  hope  that  can  possibly  be  cherished. 
Slender  it  may  be,  and  forlorn  it  is;  but 
even  a  forlorn  hope  sometimes  succeeds. 
And  so  Hallett  thought  to  himself — 

"If  fickle  Fortune  hasn't  altogether  de- 
serted me,  she  may  unexpectedly  and  in 
an  unlooked-for  quarter  open  up  a  way  by 
which  I  can  escape." 

There  was  not  much  consolation  perhaps 
in  this  reflection,  but  such  as  there  was  he 
comforted  himself  with  it. 

Slowly  the  dreadful  day  waned,  and  the 
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iiiorlit  came.  It  so  far  brouQ-ht  him  relief 
that  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  some  sleep, 
which  he  did  by  making  a  pillow  of  his 
jacket,  and  stretching  himself  on  the  bare 
ground.  He  awoke  with  the  dawn,  feeling 
somewhat  cramped  and  stiff,  yet  mentaUy 
refreshed.  A  cool,  refreshing  breeze  was 
blowing  in  through  the  barred  aperture,  and 
placing  himself  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
current  of  air,  he  drew  it  into  his  lungs  and- 
felt  grateful,  although  the  pangs  of  hunger 
were  very  keen,  for  he  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  the  preceding  morning.  Every- 
thing was  very  still,  and  the  growing  light 
of  the  strengthenino^  dawn  was  reddenino; 
the  landscape.  He  leaned  his  head  against 
the  iron  bars,  of  which  there  were  three, 
and  gazed  dreamily  out  to  where  the  river 
flowed  far  below. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  to  test  the 
strength  of  those  bars,  which  he  found  were 
old  and  rusty.  They  had  probably  been 
there  for  generations,  and  the  cement  in 
which   they   had   originally   been    set   was 
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cracked  and  honeycombed.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  middle  bar  as  he  shook  it 
showed  signs  of  weakness.  He  shook  it 
harder,  and  he  felt  sure  then  that  it  was 
weak.  Then  did  he  put  forth  the  lusty 
strength  of  his  youth,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  bar  came  away.  It  had  broken  from 
the  part  embedded  in  the  cement.  Having 
now  got  a  leverage,  it  was  relatively  easy 
to  force  the  upper  part  loose,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  stood  with  the  bar  of  iron  in 
his  hand.  He  would  have  been  a  strange 
man  if  he  had  not  become  somewhat  excited, 
for  firstly  he  held  a  weapon  in  that  bar  of 
iron,  and  secondly  a  way  of  escape  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  presented  itself  to  him. 

He  managed  to  squeeze  himself  partly 
through  the  increased  opening  he  had  made, 
and  he  noted  that  from  the  aperture  there 
was  a  drop  of  something  like  twenty  feet 
on  to  a  ledge  of  rock ;  and  then  as  far  as 
he  could  gather  it  was  almost  perpendicular 
down  to  the  plain  where  the  river  flowed. 
No  one  perhaps  save  he  who  was  in  des- 
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perate  need  would  have  drawn  much  hope 
of  life  and  liberty  from  that  precipitous 
rock-face.  But  Hallett  was  in  desperate 
need,  and  T\T.th  an  enero'v  beo'otten  bv  his 
condition,  he  used  the  broken  bar  as  a  lever 
wherewith  to  prize  out  one  of  the  others, 
which  yielded  at  last  to  the  pressure  thus 
put  upon  it,  and  it  broke  away  from  the 
top ;  and  by  alternately  pushing  and  tug- 
ging with  might  and  main  he  wrenched  it 
from  the  bottom  holding. 

He  could  now  get  through  the  aperture 
with  ease.  His  first  care  was  to  tie  the 
bar  of  iron  to  his  waist  with  his  handker- 
chief, for  it  would  have  to  serve  him  as  a 
weapon.  Then  lowering  himself  outside 
until  he  hung  by  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  he 
paused  for  a  few  moments  and  dropped  on 
to  the  ledge.  Before  he  could  steady  him- 
self the  impetus  carried  him  forward,  and 
he  found  himself  taking  a  series  of  flpng 
leaps,  as  it  were.  Down,  down  he  went ; 
it  was  impossible  to  stop.  At  last  he 
pitched   on  to  a  turf-covered   slope,  do^^Ti 
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which  lie  flew  as  if  he  had  been  shot  from 
a  catapult;  until  breathless,  dazed,  half- 
stunned,  he  reached  the  level  ground.  He 
was  bruised  and  bleeding,  and  so  violent 
had  been  the  shaking  he  had  received  in 
his  breakneck  descent,  that  he  lay  where 
he  had  fallen  for  some  minutes,  and  felt  as 
if  and  believed  that  he  was  dying.  Then, 
as  he  began  to  recover  his  scattered  senses, 
he  heard  a  confused  roar  and  shouting. 
His  escape  had  been  noticed,  and  the  alarm 
was  being  spread.  Bullets  whizzed  near 
him  by  scores,  but  did  not  strike  him. 

At  last  the  longing  for  life,  and  thoughts 
of  the  woman  he  loved,  nerved  him  to 
another  efl'ort.  So  up  he  sprang,  and 
running  forward,  he  found  himself  at  the 
entrance  to  a  wooden  bridge  spanning  the 
river.  There  were  three  or  four  excited 
natives  standing  there,  and  they  showed  a 
disposition  to  dispute  his  passage.  The 
iron  bar  was  still  bound  to  his  waist;  he 
loosened  it,  and  told  the  fellows  to  stand 
on  one  side ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they 
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made  a  rush  for  him.  One  fell  stunned 
by  a  blow  from  the  bar,  the  others  were 
scattered.  He  sped  across  the  bridge,  and 
gained  the  plain.  There  he  paused,  and 
considered  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  as 
a  soldier  to  go  back  and  ascertain  what  was 
really  the  fate  of  his  comrades,  for  he  could 
only  surmise  that  the  troops  had  mutinied. 
He  had  no  proof  as  yet.  The  proof  came, 
however,  even  as  he  stood  there,  in  the 
shape  of  a  round  shot,  which  was  fired  from 
a  small  gun  placed  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Kanee's  palace.  That  shot  would  not  and 
dare  not  have  been  fired  had  the  English 
not  been  rendered  powerless.  It  seemed 
to  him  conclusive  evidence.  Fortunately 
the  shot  went  ^ide  of  its  mark,  and  raised 
a  huge  column  of  dust  which  actually  aided 
him  by  screening  him  for  a  while  from  his 
enemies. 

He  had  always  been  noted  for  his  powers 
of  running,  and  they  were  to  serve  him  in 
good  stead  now.  On  he  sped,  until  half 
dead   A\'ith    fatigue,    his    breath    spent,    his 
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limbs  trembling,  he  reached  a  small  native 
village.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  stirring ; 
the  people  were  all  or  nearly  all  away, 
working  in  the  fields.  He  saw  before  him 
an  open  doorway  leading  into  a  buffalo- 
stable  ;  he  dashed  in,  and  in  a  little  side- 
building  leading  out  of  it  was  a  great  heap 
of  dried  grass,  used  as  fodder  for  the 
animals.  Into  that  heap  of  fodder  he  threw 
himself,  feeling  as  if  he  were  really  going 
mad  with  thirst  and  excitement. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  he  fell  into  a 
sleep  from  which  he  did  not  awaken  until 
the  evening.  Then  he  was  disturbed  by 
the  peasants  bringing  in  their  bullocks  after 
working  in  the  fields.  He  lay  very  still 
and  was  not  discovered,  and  when  the 
animals  had  been  put  up  for  the  night,  and 
the  men  had  retired,  Hallett  stole  from  his 
place  of  concealment.  A  leather  bucket 
that  had  been  used  for  watering  the  cattle 
stood  in  one  corner.  It  was  still  half  full 
of  water,  and  of  this  water,  impure  as  it 
was,  the  young  man  drank  greedily.    Feeling 
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refreshed  by  the  rest  and  the  drink,  he  went 
cautiously  forth.  It  was  the  supper  hour 
of  the  natives,  and  that  was  in  his  favour. 
Sometimes  creeping,  and  moving  ^ith  the 
o^reatest  care,  he  orained  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  which  consisted  of  not  more  than 
a  couple  of  dozen  mud  hovels.  Suddenly 
he  heard  the  neigh  of  a  horse  close  to  him. 
The  animal,  which  was  roped  to  a  stake,  was 
feeding  in  a  compound.  He  entered  the 
compound,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  light  of 
the  stars  he  untethered  the  horse,  made  a 
bit  and  bridle  of  the  rope,  put  it  over  the 
animal's  head,  and  then  springing  on  to 
the  animal's  back  he  rode  forth.  The  horse 
was  a  poor,  half- famished  brute,  but  still  it 
carried  him  well  enough  for  the  time,  and 
presently  he  gained  a  road,  which,  from  its 
direction,  he  guessed  must  lead  towards 
Meerut,  which  he  now  wished  to  reach. 

All  night  long  he  held  on  his  way  until 
it  was  broad  davlig-ht.  Then  he  met  a 
native  woman  carrying  a  basket  of  eggs  and 
a  can  of  goat's  milk.     He  stopped  her  and 
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demanded  some  of  her  goods ;  and  drawing 
a  couple  of  rupees  from  his  pocket,  he 
placed  them  in  her  skinny  hand. 

For  this  she  permitted  him  to  drink  as 
much  of  the  milk  and  suck  as  many  of  the 
eggs  as  he  liked.  When  he  had  thus  made 
a  hearty  meal,  he  inquired  of  her  as  well 
as  he  could — for  his  knowledge  of  Hindoo- 
stance  was  very  limited — which  was  the 
way  to  Meerut.  She  pointed  to  a  road, 
which  he  took,  and  continued  his  journey 
until  he  gained  a  jungle,  where  there  was 
a  pond  of  water;  here  he  decided  to  rest 
himself  and  weary  horse.  He  lay  concealed 
for  hours,  and  when  the  darkness  was  falling 
pursued  his  way,  riding  all  night,  and  lying 
concealed  the  following  day,  satisfying  the 
craving  of  thirst  and  hunger  with  some 
dirty  nullah  water  and  herbs.  That  night 
he  went  forth  again,  and  the  following 
morning,  weary,  worn,  and  famishing,  he 
came  in  sight  of  a  town  from  which  columns 
of  dense  smoke  and  lurid  flames  were  rising, 
and    he   heard    the   sounds    of    musketry. 
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These  signs  were  too  significant  to  be 
ignored.  It  was  clear  there  had  been  a 
rising  there.  Sick  and  weary  of  heart  he 
turned  aside,  and  sought  the  shelter  of  a 
jungle,  where  he  passed  a  terrible  day,  and 
he  began  to  think  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  makinor  anv  further  struooie  for  his 
life  ;  but  this  fit  of  despondency  gradually 
passed  away,  and  when  the  moon  rose  he 
decided  on  making  another  effort  to  save 
himself,  although  he  was  now  weak  and  ill 
from  the  want  of  food.  Thoughts  of  Hester, 
however,  nerved  him,  so  mounting  his 
weary  and  half-famished  horse,  he  rode 
forth  northward  again. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    CAMP. 

When  Captain  Sandon  volunteered  for 
the  expedition  to  rescue  tlie  fugitives  from 
Delhi,  who  were  reported  to  be  hiding  in  a 
jungle  not  far  from  that  city,  he  little  knew 
how  desperate  the  service  was.  Owing  to 
the  supineness  of  the  authorities  in  Meerut 
and  other  places,  the  mutineers  swarmed 
over  all  the  roads.  It  might  be  said  with 
a  strict  regard  for  truth  that  the  great 
revolt  of  the  Sepoys  had  so  far  been  allowed 
to  go  unchecked,  and  the  unfortunate  Euro- 
peans were  abandoned  to  fire  and  slaughter. 
But  Sandon  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from 
the  duty  he  had  undertaken ;  while  Felbey 
and  his  little  band  of  heroes  were  equal  to 
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a  small  army,  for  now  that  they  were  freed 
from  the  restraint  of  the  station,  they 
showed  that  they  burned  with  a  desire  for 
a  terrible  revenge.  Sandon  himself  shared 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  his  men.  He 
remembered  his  murdered  brother ;  he 
thought  of  the  awful  massacre  during  the 
last  few  days  of  helpless  women  and  children 
in  Meerut,  and  as  he  rode  on  beneath  the 
great  calm  canopy  of  heaven,  there  was 
within  him  the  turmoil  and  the  bitterness 
of  an  avenging  thirst  for  blood. 

Within  five  miles  of  Meerut  the  little 
band  came  upon  their  first  obstacle.  A 
stream  was  before  them,  and  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  that  stream  was  an  encampment 
of  rebels,  who  at  once  opened  fire  ^ith  two 
small  mountain-guns,  which  carried  death 
to  two  of  the  Enoiish  soldiers.  Sandon  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  He  formed  his  men  up  in 
open  line.  In  his  clear,  ringing  voice  he 
gave  the  words  of  command  :  "  Walk — Trot 
— Gallop — Charge  !  "     Then  like  a  cyclone 
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suddenly  let  loose  from  the  caves  of  the 
wind,  that  little  body  of  horsemen  swept 
over  the  stream  and  into  the  native  camp. 
The  rebels  made  a  vain  effort  to  stand  firm, 
but  they  went  down  like  nine-pins,  until 
the  ground  was  strewn  with  their  dying  and 
dead.  Then  the  rest  fled  in  confusion,  and 
some  of  the  English  troopers  dismounting, 
and  loading  up  the  two  mountain-guns, 
turned  them  upon  the  flying  enemy  with 
disastrous  efl'ect.  In  this  encounter  four  of 
Sandon's  followers  had  been  slain,  so  that 
his  little  party  were  much  weakened.  But 
the  survivors  spiked  the  guns,  piled  up  all 
the  baggage,  accoutrements,  and  tents  which 
the  surprised  rebels  had  left  behind,  and 
set  the  heap  on  fire ;  while  the  ammunition 
that  was  found  was  tossed  into  the  water. 

Flushed  with  victory  the  column  swept 
on,  and  ere  the  day  closed  they  had  to  fight 
another  pitched  battle  with  an  overwhelming 
number  of  rebels,  who  for  a  time  surrounded 
them,  and  the  English  were  compelled  to  fight 
back  to  back.   But  at  last  they  dispersed  their 
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foes  with  terrible  loss,  tlioiigli  tliey  them- 
selves had  suffered  cruelly  and  were  reduced 
to  twelve  only  ;  while  amongst  the  slain  was 
brave  young  Felbey,  who  had  done  great 
execution  before  he  fell.  He  had  fought 
like  a  lion  at  bay,  and  had  met  a  soldier  s 
death. 

Sandon's  grief  was  very  great  and  very 
sincere  when  he  saw  that  his  noble  com- 
panion had  fallen.  But  it  was  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  he  knew  that  on  the  morrow  it 
might  be  his  turn.  As  well  as  they  were 
able  the  survivors  buried  their  fallen  com- 
rades, and  then  weary  and  worn  they  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  their  arms  in 
their  hands,  their  horses  close  to  them. 

With  the  dawnins:  dav  the  men  rose,  and 
munching  their  breakfast  ration,  which  was 
of  necessity  small,  they  led  their  horses  to 
a  stream  to  drink ;  then  mounting  rode 
forward  again,  and  before  noon  encountered 
and  defeated  without  loss  to  themselves 
a  band  of  armed  rascals  who  were  evidently 
bent  on  plunder.     Continuing  their  journey 
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towards  the  Mogul  city,  whose  gorgeous 
domes  and  minarets  could  be  seen  afar  off 
glittering  in  the  brilliant  sunlight,  they 
suddenly  heard  a  shout  of  welcome,  and 
beheld  about  a  hundred  yards  off  three 
men,  evidently  Europeans.  These  men 
rushed  forward  to  meet  them,  and  informed 
Sandon  that  they  were  members  of  the 
band  of  fugitives  who  had  managed  to 
entrench  themselves  in  the  jungle  near  a 
stream,  but  they  were  in  a  terrible  plight, 
and  unless  succoured  at  once  must  inevitably 
perish. 

When  Sandon  and  his  men  reached  the 
encampment,  the  first  man  to  come  forward 
and  greet  him  was  his  friend  Colonel 
Pritchard,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
head,  and  looked  ghastly  ill.  He  could 
scarcely  find  voice  to  speak  as  he  feebly 
grasped  his  comrade's  hand ;  but  when  at 
last  words  came  to  him,  he  gasped  out — 
"  Tell  me,  how  fares  it  with  them  ?  " 
By  "  them "  he  meant  his  wife,  his 
children,    and    his    sister-in-law.      Sandon 
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understood,  and  with  something  of  his 
wonted  cheeriness  he  answered — 
"  Well — they  are  well,  all  of  them." 
"  Thank  God,  thank  God,"  murmured 
Pritchard,  as  he  covered  his  sunken  eyes 
with  his  hands,  and  when  his  emotion  had 
passed  he  led  Sandon  aside  and  said 
brokenly — ""If  I  could  only  have  seen  vrith. 
your  eves  thino-s  mio'ht  have  been  different 
with  me.  But  now  I  am  stricken  with  a 
mortal  disease,  and  can  hardly  hope  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  my  dear  ones  again. 
On  the  first  outbreak  at  Delhi,  where  I  had 
been  sufi"ering  from  an  attack  of  dysentery, 
I  managed  vrith.  the  assistance  of  half-a- 
dozen  brave  comrades  and  a  few  civilians 
to  protect  a  number  of  women  and  children. 
We  got  them  out  of  the  city,  hoping  to 
reach  Meerut,  but  almost  immediately  were 
attacked  by  a  body  of  rebels,  and  we  suffered 
great  loss.  With  the  remnant  of  our  party 
we  managed  to  make  our  way  to  this  spot, 
where  we  have  waited  and  hoped,  as  it  seemed 
in  vain,  for  succour  to  come  to  us.    Without 
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protection  it  is  impossible  that  the  party  can 
move  forward,  for  our  fighting  force  only 
consists  of  six  men,  including  myself,  and 
I  am  all  but  helpless.  We  have  fourteen 
women  and  nine  children  all  more  or  less 
sick  with  us,  and  three  civilians  who  are 
also  very  ill,  and  can  render  no  assistance. 
We  have  no  medicine,  no  comforts,  and  our 
little  stock  of  provisions  is  exhausted." 

It  was  a  pitiable  story,  and  as  Sandon 
once  again  gripped  the  emaciated  hand  of 
his  friend,  he  said  firmly,  and  with  a  certain 
sternness  begotten  of  determination — 

"  We  will  save  you.  Courage.  Things 
are  not  as  bad  as  they  might  be." 

As  Sandon's  men  moved  about,  weak  and 
suffering  women  and  pale-faced  children 
came  forth  from  the  wretched  shelter  that  had 
been  made  for  them  by  interlacing  boughs  of 
trees,  and  kissing  the  soldiers'  hands  or  grasp- 
ing their  knees,  pleaded  to  them  to  save  them. 
As  the  food-supply  was  all  but  absolutely 
exhausted,  Sandon  selected  six  of  his  men, 
and  ordered  them  to  ride  out  on  a  foraging 
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expedition,  lie  leading  tliem.  When  they  had 
ridden  a  few  miles,  they  came  to  a  village. 
At  first  some  opposition  was  shown  to  them 
by  the  villagers,  especially  by  one  deter- 
mined man,  who,  armed  vdth  an  Enfield 
rifle  which  he  had  evidently  stolen,  called 
upon  his  fellows  to  slaughter  the  English- 
men, and  with  his  rifle  he  aimed  and  fired 
at  Sandon.  The  bullet  missed  its  mark, 
however,  and  Sandon  at  once  drew  his  re- 
volver and  shot  the  fellow  dead.  This  cowed 
the  others,  and  Sandon,  forming  his  men  up 
in  line,  declared  to  the  assembled  crowd 
that  he  would  shoot  every  man  in  the  place 
and  burn  the  village  down,  unless  all  the 
arms  were  brought  forward,  together  with  a 
waggon-load  of  provisions.  As  there  could 
be  no  mistaking  that  he  meant  what  he  said, 
some  of  the  people  sullenly  retired  to  comply 
with  his  demand ;  while  in  order  to  guard 
against  treachery,  Sandon  formed  a  cordon 
with  his  little  band  round  a  number  of  men 
and  youths,  and  the  stern  English  soldiers 
sat   like   grim   statues   on   their   horses,    a 
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sword    in    one    hand,    a    revolver    in    tlie 
other. 

When  an  hour  had  passed,  two  heavily- 
laden  drays  drawn  by  bullocks  were  ob- 
served coming  along  the  village  street. 
Among  the  things  thus  brought  were  a 
number  of  old  Brown  Bess  guns  and  a 
quantity  of  ammunition.  The  provisions 
principally  consisted  of  rice,  native  cheese, 
and  flour,  together  with  some  fruit  and 
sweetmeats.  Sandon  made  the  drivers  of 
the  bullocks  proceed  ahead,  and  having  given 
the  head-man  of  the  village  an  order  for 
payment  of  the  things  supphed,  he  and  his 
followers  brought  up  the  rear,  and  in  this 
manner  they  proceeded  to  the  place  where 
the  fugitives  were  encamped,  and  the  relief 
thus  brought  proved  invaluable.  Sandon 
and  Pritchard  resolved  to  retain  the  bullocks 
and  the  waggons  as  a  means  of  transport  for 
the  women  and  children,  but  the  drivers 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  village. 
That  as  it  turned  out  was  a  fatal  mistake. 
During  the  night   the   fellows   must   have 
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carried  word  to  tlie  rebels  in  Delhi.  The 
sentries  who  had  been  placed  on  duty  by 
Sandon  reported  that  a  body  of  the  enemy 
was  advancing.  Instantly  all  was  bustle  in 
the  little  camp.  Very  hastily  an  extemporized 
fort  was  formed  by  the  bullock-waggons, 
the  bags  of  rice,  and  such  other  things  as 
were  likely  to  form  shelter  to  the  defenders 
and  present  obstacles  to  a  rush  on  the  part 
of  the  attackers.  The  women  and  children 
were  placed  in  safety  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  Then  Sandon  and 
Pritchard  disposed  of  their  men  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  The  enemy  was  about 
one  hundred  strong,  and  was  composed 
entirely  of  Pandies — that  is,  rebel  soldiers. 
They  approached  mthin  a  hundred  yards 
and  opened  fire,  but  not  a  single  shot 
took  effect,  and  instantly  a  volley  was 
poured  into  them  which  stretched  several 
of  their  number  on  the  ground  never  to 
rise  again.  This  loss  caused  the  others  to 
withdraw  to  a  safer  distance,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  shelter  the  trees  afibrded. 
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From  their  position  tliey  kept  up  a  desultory 
fire  for  some  time,  with  the  result  that  two 
of  the  bullocks  were  shot.  For  hours  the 
fight  was  carried  on,  and  the  enemy  was 
still  further  reduced,  but  the  defenders  suf- 
fered no  loss.  Then  the  enemy  ceased  firing, 
but  did  not  retire.  The  two  English  ofiicers 
took  advantage  of  the  lull  to  strengthen 
their  position  as  much  as  possible.  The 
command  virtually  devolved  on  Captain 
Sandon,  for  Pritchard  was  so  ill  that  he 
could  hardly  move,  and  his  voice  had 
become  so  weak  that  he  had  difiiculty  in 
making  himself  heard. 

With  what  might  almost  be  described  as 
superhuman  efi'orts  the  men  worked ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  proper  appliances, 
they  succeeded  in  throwing  up  a  rough  sort 
of  parapet,  and  some  of  the  most  active  of 
the  ladies  were  instructed  in  the  loading  of 
the  muskets. 

The  night  fell  and  was  passed  in  suspense 
and  dread.  Twice  did  some  of  the  enemy 
try  to  steal  into  the  camjD,  but  the  vigilance 
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of  the  brave  little  baud  of  defenders  de- 
feated the  attempt,  and  each  time  inflicted 
loss  upon  the  foe.  In  the  morning  a  fresh 
body  of  rebels  came  up  ^ith  two  eight- 
pounder  guns  which  they  had  brought  from 
Delhi.  It  was  evident  that  if  these  guns 
were  got  into  position  and  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  camp  all  would  be  lost ;  but 
Sandon  was  not  the  man  to  remain  inactive 
in  the  face  of  this  terrible  danger.  So 
ordering  every  man  who  could  do  so  to 
mount,  two  volleys  were  poured  into  the 
insurgents,  and  before  they  could  recover 
from  the  confusion  this  threw  them  into, 
the  defenders  swept  out  of  their  shelter 
and  hurled  themselves  against  the  foe,  and 
in  less  than  a  Cjuarter  of  an  hour  were 
actually  in  possession  of  the  gams,  which, 
with  ringing  cheers,  they  turned  upon  the 
Sepoys  and  scattered  them.  Then  the 
guns  were  dragged  to  the  camp ;  and  this 
heroic  feat  evoked  cheers  even  from  the 
sick  women  and  the  children.  As  the 
ammunition  for  the  guns  had  been  captured 
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as  well,  Sandon  felt  that  lie  could  now  hold 
out  for  some  time  and  keep  the  cowardly 
foe — for  cowardly  he  was — at  a  respectful 
distance.  But  it  was  very  certain  that 
unless  the  defenders  were  relieved  they 
must  ultimately  succumb.  Sandon  there- 
fore decided  that  by  some  means  or  other 
word  must  be  sent  into  Meerut.  But  he 
could  not  spare  an  effective  man  for  this 
duty;  and  while  he  was  debating  with 
himself  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done,  a 
half-caste  youth,  who  had  been  born  in 
Delhi  and  brought  up  as  a  Christian,  volun- 
teered for  the  service,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  very  ill.  His  offer  was  accepted ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  stole  away 
on  his  perilous  errand.  A  little  later 
Sandon  and  four  men  made  a  sortie,  and 
catching  the  enemy  napping,  punished  him 
severely,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with  a 
quantity  of  rice  and  some  arms. 

For  many  days  the  noble  little  band  of 
English  soldiers  kept  overwhelming  numbers 
at  bay.     The  two  guns  proved  of  immense 
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service ;  but  tliey  were  only  fired  when 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  spin  out 
the  ammunition.  The  eagerly-looked-for  and 
expected  aid  from  Meerut  came  not ;  and 
the  inference  was,  the  youth  had  failed  to 
reach  the  city. 

The  state  of  the  besieged  was  now  be- 
coming more  and  more  pitiable.  Women 
and  children  died,  and  their  poor  bodies  could 
not  be  buried,  while  those  who  lived  envied 
those  who  were  dead.  Colonel  Pritchard 
had  grown  so  weak  and  was  so  emaciated 
that  he  could  no  longer  stand,  and  he  was 
placed  in  the  rear,  where  a  bed  was  made 
up  for  him,  and  the  ladies  afforded  him 
such  comfort  as  they  could.  Sandon's 
fighting  force  had  been  reduced  by  one 
trooper,  who  was  shot  dead  while  out  in  the 
open  collecting  fuel. 

Things  were  desperate  indeed  now,  and 
even  Sandon  began  to  take  a  gloomy  view, 
for  unless  the  enemy  drew  off  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  for  it  but  capitulation,  though, 
as   far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  he 
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resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand.  His  magnifi- 
cent courage,  his  splendid  fighting  qualities, 
his  abilities  as  a  soldier  had  been  the  means 
so  far  of  keeping  the  rebels  at  bay  ;  but 
there  was  a  limit  even  to  his  powers,  and 
already  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  strain. 
Want  of  proper  rest  and  food  coupled  with 
anxiety  had  told  upon  even  his  cast-iron 
constitution. 

One  morning  just  as  the  sun  was  rising 
the  camp  received  a  reinforcement  in  the 
shape  of  one  man — a  young  man,  haggard, 
gaunt,  and  famished-looking.  He  had  come 
from  Jhansi,  and  his  name  was  Hallett. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    DYIXG    MESSAGE. 

For  days  and  days  Hallett  had  been 
wandering  about  the  country,  dodging 
predatory  bands  of  rebels ;  travelling  by 
night  and  sleeping  by  day.  Quite  unable 
to  get  any  information,  except  what  he 
gathered  inferentially,  he  was  in  ignorance 
of  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  though  it  was 
very  obvious  to  him  that  the  mutiny  had 
been  very  general.  He  managed  to  get  to 
a  place  called  Bhiwani,  a  little  to  the  north- 
west of  Delhi,  where  he  learnt  that  Delhi 
was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  that  all  the  Europeans  had  been 
massacred.  He  then  set  off  to  try  and 
reach   Meerut,  when  passing  near  the  en- 
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campment  of  the  fugitives,  he  was  attracted 
by  the  firing,  and  creeping  cautiously  up 
to  ascertain  from  whence  it  proceeded,  he 
recognized  the  British  uniform  of  the 
defenders,  and  by  making  a  detour  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  them.  As  an  English 
officer  he  at  once  reported  himself  to  Sandon, 
stating  his  name  and  rank.  The  name  did 
not  strike  Sandon  at  first,  and  therefore  in 
this  ragged,  dust-  and  travel-stained,  half- 
starved  man  he  did  not  recognize  the  lover 
of  the  woman  whom  he  also  loved. 

Although  Colonel  Pritchard  was  not  in 
effective  command  owing  to  his  illness,  he 
was  still  by  courtesy  recognized  as  being 
in  nominal  command,  and  so  Hallett  was 
taken  to  him ;  and  as  the  sick  man  put  out 
his  withered  hand  for  the  other  to  take,  he 
said  feebly — 

"  You  are  surely  the  Jack  Hallett  of 
whom  there  has  been  so  much  talk,  and 
with  whom  my  sister-in-law  seems  to  have 
been  infatuated." 

Hallett   soon  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
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the  identical  person ;  and  Pritchard  could 
not  refrain  from  telling  him  that  it  appeared 
as  if  Fate  had  for  some  special  purpose 
directed  his  footsteps  there.  Naturally 
Jack  inquired  tenderly  and  anxiously  about 
Hester ;  but  all  that  Pritchard  could  say. 
was,  that  when  he  left  Meerut  she  was  well. 
He  did  not  mention  to  Hallett  that  he  had 
a  rival  in  that  very  camp,  for  the  painful 
circumstances  and  peril  in  which  they  were 
all  placed  rendered  silence  on  such  a  subject 
the  kindlier  course.  But  Hallett  soon 
heard  that  Sandon  had  come  from  Meerut 
since  the  mutiny  broke  out,  and  so  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  inquire  of  him  how  Hester 
fared.  Then  and  not  till  then  did  Sandon 
recognize  him  ;  but  he  too  held  his  peace 
for  the  same  reason  that  had  actuated 
Colonel  Pritchard. 

When  Hallett  had  partaken  of  food,  and 
had  removed  some  of  the  encrusted  dust 
by  means  of  a  bucket  of  water,  he  felt  and 
looked  a  new  man.  And  it  was  not  long 
before   he   gave  proof  to   his  commanding 
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officer  of  his  powers  and  courage  as  a  soldier. 
He  was,  a  valuable  addition  indeed  to  the 
tiny  garrison,  and  Sandon  was  too  brave 
and  too  honourable  a  man  to  show  any  ill- 
feeling  towards  him  because  they  were 
rivals.  As  there  was  now  no  longer  any 
room  to  doubt  that  the  first  messenger 
must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  Sandon  decided  to  send  some  one 
else  to  Meerut  for  succour.  And  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  insidious  distinction 
made,  he  arranged  that  every  man  in  the 
camp,  with  the  exception  of  himself  and 
Pritchard,  should  write  his  name  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  which  should  then  be  screwed  up 
and  put  into  a  bag  with  a  number  of  blanks. 
A  lady  was  next  deputed  to  draw  out  a  slip, 
and  the  first  name  she  drew  was  to  be  the 
man  for  the  perilous  ride.  Of  course  Hallett 
took  his  chance  with  the  rest ;  his  name, 
however,  did  not  come  out  first,  but  the 
name  of  a  trooper  called  William  Andrews. 
Hallett  was  disappointed,  though  he  said 
nothing;   but  he  tried   to    console   himself 
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with  the  thought,  that  having  sur\ivecl  so 
many  risks,  and  got  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
the  woman  who  was  his  hope  and  stay 
in  life,  he  would  surely  be  spared  to  once 
more  hold  her  in  his  arms,  and  hear  again 
from  her  lips  that  she  was  his.  That 
thought  nerved  him,  inspirited  him.  and 
he  even  began  to  dream  dreams  of  the 
future. 

When  darkness  descended.  Trooper  An- 
drews, mounted  on  one  of  the  best  horses 
left  in  the  camp,  started  on  his  short  but 
dangerous  journey,  and  in  order  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  rebels,  the  defenders 
opened  fire  upon  them,  which  was  returned 
Tvith  interest,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  terrible  fusillade  was  kept  up.  When  it 
ceased  the  muster-roll  of  the  o'arrison  was 
called,  and  there  was  one  who  did  not 
answer  to  his  name.  That  one  was  Lieu- 
tenant Hallett,  and  search  being  made  for 
him  he  was  found  lying  outside  of  the 
defences  seriously  wounded,  and  beside  him 

was  a  dead  Sepoy.     Hallett  reported  that 
VOL.  n.  R 
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he  saw  the  man  creeping  like  a  stealthy 
wild  beast  round  to  the  back  of  the  camp, 
and  rushing  out  to  seize  him,  the  native 
stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  a  long 
knife,  but  instantly  Hallett  shot  him  with 
his  revolver.  What  the  man's  exact  object 
was  could  only  be  guessed  at,  but  no  doubt 
he  was  reconnoitring,  and  wished  to  carry 
information  to  his  friends. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  Hallett' s  wound 
was  of  a  very  dangerous  character,  and  in 
the  absence  of  medical  attendance  and 
surgical  appliances,  little  could  be  done  for 
him ;  but  the  women,  or  such  of  them  as 
were  able,  did  all  they  could  for  him  under 
the  circumstances.  The  poor  creatures,  in 
spite  of  their  misery  and  suffering,  were 
like  ministering  angels,  and  imparted  con- 
solation and  hope  to  the  sick  and  the 
dying. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  poor  Jack 
was  doomed.  He  knew  and  felt  that  to  be 
the  case  himself.  It  was  precious  hard,  after 
all  he  had  gone  through  for  Hester's  dear 
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sake,  to  die  as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of 
her  door.  But  no  man  can  avoid  his 
destiny,  and  when  Jack  saw  that  death  had 
set  its  seal  upon  him,  he  requested  Captain 
Sandon  to  come  to  him. 

"  Captain,"  he  said,  with  dijficulty,  for 
when  he  attempted  to  speak  the  blood 
gurgled  into  his  throat,  "  Captain,  we  are 
strangers,  but  soldiers,  and  one  soldier 
when  he  is  stricken  with  death  in  his 
country's  cause  may  entrust  another  T\'ith 
a  sacred  message.  It  is  very  probable  you 
will  live  to  get  back  to  Meerut,  and  if  you 
do  so,  I,  as  a  dying  man,  pray  you  seek  out 
Hester  Dellaby,  the  sister-in-law  of  Colonel 
Pritchard,  if  she  be  li^dng,  and  tell  her  my 
last  words  were  of  her.  She  was  to  have 
been  my  wife,  but  it  is  willed  other^dse. 
Give  her  this  small  case — it  is  her  portrait. 
When  I  left  England  I  told  her  I  would 
wear  it  next  my  heart  for  her  sake,  and  it 
should  keep  me  straight.  I  have  done  so  ; 
it  has  never  gone  from  me ;  and  now  into 
your  keeping  I  give  it,  and  charge  you  in 
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the  name  of  God  deliver  it  up  to  her  with 
my  last  message." 

He  ceased  speaking,  for  his  voice  had 
entirely  failed,  and  Sandon,  kneeling  on  the 
ground  beside  him,  held  his  hand  and 
pressed  it  with  the  true  grip  of  a  noble 
soldier,  and  he  whispered  in  the  dying 
man's  ear — 

"I  will  do  all  that  you  wish." 

Hallett  lay  upon  an  extemporized  char- 
poy,  placed  under  some  palm-boughs,  and 
the  only  light  on  the  pathetic  scene  was 
that  which  came  from  the  subdued  glow  of 
a  smouldering  wood  fire  a  little  way  off. 
Sandon  still  knelt  there  and  held  his 
comrade's  and  rival's  hand.  Hallett  made 
another  effort  to  speak,  but  failed,  his  voice 
being  suffocated  with  the  upward  rush  of 
blood.  And  presently  a  tremor  passed  over 
him,  then  he  was  still,  and  the  pressure  of 
his  hand  relaxed.  Sandon  rose,  and  beckon- 
ing to  a  lady  who  was  sitting  on  the  ground 
weeping,  he  muttered — 

"He  is  dead." 
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And  as  the  brave  man  turned  away  lie 
passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  for  tears  had 
actually  gathered  there.  Into  the  jungle  at 
the  back  of  the  defences  went  four  soldiers 
carrvinsf  a  fifth,  who  was  dead,  ^^th  them. 
The  fifth  was  ill-starred  Jack  Hallett,  who, 
wrapped  in  a  military  cloak,  was  silently 
laid  in  a  soldier's  grave.  The  usual 
honours  which  are  observed  at  a  military 
funeral  had  to  be  omitted  in  this  case  for 
fear  of  arousing  the  enemy.  Two  pieces  of 
stick  tied  at  right  angles  to  each  other  to 
form  a  rough  cross  were  placed  over  the 
grave  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  young- 
lieutenant  was  sleeping  the  last  sleep,  which 
neither  the  blast  of  bugle  nor  the  tuck  of 
drum  should  ever  more  disturb. 

For  two  days  the  wretched  and  half- 
famished  fugitives  waited  in  eager  and 
anxious  suspense  for  signs  of  the  expected 
relief,  but  none  were  forthcoming.  Then 
did  black  despair  seize  again  upon  every 
one,   for   it    seemed    as    if    they   were    all 
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doomed.  Trooper  Andrews  could  not  have 
succeeded  in  his  mission.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  as  the  day  was  closing  the 
enemy  opened  fire  again,  and  they  were 
only  kept  from  making  a  rush  by  the 
cannon  which  the  defenders  handled  so 
well.  While  the  fight  was  at  its  hottest  a 
ringing  cheer  was  heard — an  unmistakably 
English  cheer — and  the  enemy  were  sud- 
denly attacked  in  the  rear.  The  relief  had 
come  at  last;  women  wept  and  children 
screamed  with  joy,  and  Sandon  and  his 
half-dozen  heroes  threw  themselves  upon 
the  foe,  who  were  thus  hemmed  in  and 
were  utterly  annihilated.  Andrews  had  got 
through  safely,  and  in  compliance  with  his 
urgent  messages  a  party  of  fifty  troopers 
went  out  to  the  relief. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  the  fugitives  were 
gathered  together  and  escorted  to  Meerut. 
Colonel  Pritchard  was  borne  upon  a  litter, 
and  it  was  only  too  plain  to  see  that  death 
had   marked   him  for   its  own.      He  lived 
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lonor  enouo^h  to  see  and  recoo^nize  his 
wife  and  children  and  Hester,  and  as 
he  bade  the  latter  adieu  he  murmured 
faintly — 

"  Be  kind  to  Sandon.  He  is  a  noble 
feUow." 

That  night  the  Colonel  passed  to  his  rest 
and  was  buried  in  the  English  cemetery 
where  so  many  of  the  victims  of  the  gTeat 
Mutiny  were  laid. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  death  of  her 
husband  was  a  terrible  blow  to  poor  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  and  the  only  measure  of  con- 
solation she  could  find  was  in  the  fact  that 
her  two  dear  children  had  been  spared  to 
her.  Hester,  too,  was  much  cut  up.  She 
had  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her 
wound,  but  she  had  suffered  great  anxiety 
on  Halle tt's  behalf,  for  news  had  reached 
Meerut  of  the  revolt  at  Jhansi  and  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Europeans.  Therefore 
she  had  mourned  for  Hallett  as  for  one 
dead. 
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For  two  or  three  days  after  his  return, 
Captain  Sandon  saw  nothing  of  Hester, 
though  she  heard  his  praises  being  sounded 
by  men  and  women,  who  spoke  of  him 
enthusiastically.  At  last  he  sought  an 
interview  with  her.  Then  did  he  tell  her 
of  the  message  of  which  he  was  the  bearer, 
and  he  delivered  to  her  the  likeness  en- 
trusted to  him  by  her  dying  lover.  She 
received  them  in  silence.  She  had  no 
words,  no  tears.  It  seemed  as  if  her  cup 
of  bitterness  was  full  to  overflowing,  and 
that  Fate  had  been  unduly  cruel  to  her 
and  him  in  bringing  him  through  so  many 
perils  only  to  separate  them  for  ever  at 
last,  when  they  were  almost  within  em- 
bracing distance. 

Sandon,  like  the  brave  and  noble  man 
he  was,  respected  her  sorrow  and  held  his 
peace,  merely  wishing  her  a  quiet  adieu, 
and  telling  her  that  he  was  about  to  start 
with  his  regiment  to  take  part  in  the  siege 
of  Delhi.     Then  with  a  passionate  outburst 
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of  hysterical  grief  she  shook  his  hand  and 
prayed  God  to  guard  him. 

So  they  parted,  and  he  went  forth  to 
that  scene  of  helHsh  strife  which  was  raging 
around  the  Mogul  city. 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 

PEACE  ! 

In  a  quiet  home  in  peaceful  England,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  beautiful 
Devonshire,  dwells  a  widow  lady  with  her 
son  and  daughter  and  her  sister.  The 
widow  is  Mrs.  Pritchard,  her  sister  is 
Hester  Dellaby.  It  is  getting  on  for  three 
years  since  the  great  Mutiny  declared  itself 
in  the  station  of  Meerut,  and  struck  sorrow 
into  the  hearts  of  so  many  families.  Quiet 
and  subdued  now  is  poor  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
for  deep  and  abiding  shadows  have  fallen 
across  her  way  in  life,  and  for  her  the  world 
can  never  be  the  same  world  it  was  before 
that  awful  Indian  experience.  Her  dear 
children  have  been  preserved  to  her,  and  for 
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that  blessing  slie  is  unspeakably  thankful  ; 
indeed  had  it  not  been  for  that,  her  life 
miprht  have  ended  for  auo^ht  she  would 
have  cared,  for  both  her  father  and  her 
mother  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

Hester  had  grown  much  more  of  a 
woman,  and  her  beautiful  face  had  taken 
on  an  habitual  expression  of  thoughtfulness 
which  seemed  a  little  out  of  place.  Often 
when  alone  she  would  sit  for  a  Ions;  time 
gazing  on  vacancy,  as  if  her  thoughts  were 
far,  far  away.  Perhaps  that  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  no  impressionable  and 
sensitive  woman  could  have  gone  through 
the  experiences  that  had  been  hers  without 
growing  more  thoughtful,  and  developing 
a  tendency  to  view  life  through  a  somewhat 
sombre  medium.  It  was  very,  very  rarely 
indeed  that  either  she  or  her  sister  referred 
to  India.  It  was  a  tabooed  subject,  for  it 
could  not  be  discussed  without  re^-iving 
many  bitter  memories. 

Would-be  suitors  had  sighed  for  some 
favourable  look  or  word  from  Hester,  but 
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to  all  she  was  as  a  statue.  Men  said  she 
was  cold ;  and  women  whispered  that  her 
heart  was  buried  in  India.  She  herself 
neither  confirmed  nor  contradicted  what 
people  chose  to  say.  She  wanted  to  live 
her  life  as  it  suited  her ;  and  though  she 
was  staid  and  meditative  beyond  her  years 
she  could  hardly  help  that.  She  could 
not  change  her  nature,  could  not  entirely 
remove  the  blight  that  had  fallen  upon  her 
youth. 

One  glorious  spring  morning,  when  the 
great  heart  of  Nature  seemed  to  be  pulsing 
with  a  new-born  joy,  Mrs.  Pritchard  sat  at  an 
open  window  from  whence  a  glorious  pano- 
rama of  sea  and  shore  was  obtained.  She  had 
been  perusing  the  Times,  and  looking  up, 
she  addressed  her  sister,  who  was  engaged 
in  making  a  water-colour  sketch  of  a  vase 
of  spring  flowers  that  stood  on  the  table. 

"  Hetty  dear,"  she  said,  "  here  is  an  item 
of  news  that  will  interest  you.  I  see  that 
the  Gloriana  troopship  has  arrived  with 
the  headquarters  of  the  12th  Koyal  Lancers 
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on  board.  Amongst  the  officers  occurs 
the  name  of  Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sandon,  Y.C/' 

"Indeed,"  exclaimed  Hetty,  with  more 
animation  than  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
showino',  while  some  accession  of  colour 
seemed  to  redden  her  fair  cheeks.  ''  But 
it  can't  be  the  Captain  Sandon  we  used  to 
know,  for  we  heard,  you  know,  that  he  was 
killed  clurino-  the  sies^e  of  Delhi."' 

"  It  must  be  the  same,  dear,"  answered 
her  sister.  "  Listen,"  and  she  proceeded 
to  read.  "Amongst  the  officers  whom  the 
Gloriana  has  brought  home  is  Brevet- 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sandon,  who  has  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the 
great  Mutiny,  and  has  been  awarded  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  his  gallant  services 
durino;  the  sieo;e  of  Delhi.  When  the  rebel 
city  was  stormed  by  our  troops  on  September 
14,  1857,  Lieutenant-Colonel  (then  Captain) 
Sandon  was  attached  to  one  of  the  assault- 
ing columns  which  stormed  the  breach 
at   the    Cashmere    Gate.      Captain    Sandon 
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was  one  of  the  first  officers  to  enter  the 
breach,  where  some  desperate  fighting  took 
place.  In  spite  of  a  severe  wound  he 
received,  he  refused  to  retire,  and  by  his 
heroic  example  he  so  encouraged  his  men, 
who  showed  a  disposition  to  waver,  that 
they  rallied,  and  made  such  a  tremendous 
onslaught  on  the  rebels  opposed  to  them 
that  the  position  was  won.  Later  on  in 
the  day,  although  suffering  terribly  himself. 
Captain  Sandon  rescued  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  life  a  private  of  the  53rd 
regiment,  who  was  surrounded  by  Sepoys. 
The  man  had  received  a  terrible  wound  in 
the  left  arm  which  partially  disabled  him. 
The  gallant  officer  killed  two  of  the  enemy 
and  drove  the  others  off,  and  when  the 
private  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  Captain 
Sandon  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  to 
a  place  of  safety.  We  understand  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sandon  intends  to  resign 
his  commission,  and  settle  down  on  his 
splendid  estate  of  Beechholm  in  Surrey, 
which  he  recently  inherited  from  his  uncle." 
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*'  Yes,"  remarked  Hester  quietly,  as  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  "it  is  our  Captain 
Sandon."  Then  she  went  on  with  her 
painting  for  a  few  minutes,  but  suddenly 
rising  she  put  away  her  materials  and 
said — "  I  am  going  for  a  stroll,  Madge. 
I've  got  a  headache." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  made  no  answer,  but  that 
evening  when  the  lamps  had  been  lighted, 
and  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  she  and 
Hester  sat  alone,  and  looking  up  from  some 
needlework  she  was  engaged  upon,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  her  sister's  face  and  said — 

"  Hetty  dear,  I  have  written  to  Colonel 
Sandon  with  our  joint  congratulations  on 
his  arrival  home.     Have  I  done  right  ?  " 

"Yes,  of  course  you  have,"  answered 
Hetty,  with  a  bright,  glad  look  in  her  face 
such  as  it  had  not  worn  for  many  a  long 
day.  "  We  owe  our  lives  to  Sandon,  and 
we  should  surely  have  been  wanting  in 
common  gratitude  not  to  have  sent  him 
some  welcome." 

In  less  than  a  week  from  that  evening  an 
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answer  came  from  the  Colonel,  and  in  it 
was  this  passage — 

"  Glad  indeed  I  am  to  hear  that  Hester 
is  with  you  and  is  well.  I  wonder  if  she 
still  thinks  kindly  of  me.  When  may  I 
come  to  see  you  ?  " 

By  return  of  post  went  back  the  widow's 
answer — 

"  We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  any 
time  you  like  to  come.  We  can  only  offer  you 
humble  accommodation  in  our  humble  home, 
but  the  welcome  will  be  hearty  and  sincere." 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  a  golden  evening 
in  early  June,  a  handsome,  bronzed  man 
wandered  listlessly  with  a  lady  by  his  side 
along  a  fern-fringed  path  bordering  a 
Devonshire  stream.  And  presently  the 
two  came  to  a  stile,  where  they  lingered, 
and  while  she  stood  with  modest,  down-cast 
mien,  he  took  her  gloved  hand,  saying — 

"  Hetty,  for  over  three  years  I  have 
nursed  my  love  for  you.  Your  face  has 
been  ever  present  before  me.  I  have  seen 
it  through  the  cannon's  smoke  ;  and  it  has 
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been  like  a  vision  of  sweetness  to  me  amidst 
the  horrors  of  the  battle-field.  Have  I 
earned  the  right  now  to  ask  you  to  share 
the  future  mth  me  ?  " 

A  moment's  pause,  then  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  and  murmured  the  one  word — 

"Yes." 

Their  lips  met  in  ratification  of  the 
compact ;  and  arm  in  arm  they  wandered 
home,  as  the  young  moon  rose  and  shed  a 
lustre  of  silver  sheen  over  the  landscape, 
which  was  so  peaceful,  so  beautiful,  so  truly 
English.  That  evening,  when  the  dinner- 
table  had  been  cleared,  and  Colonel  Sandon 
had  lit  a  cigar,  little  Amy  stood  beside  him, 
and  stroking  her  fair  golden  ringlets,  he 
asked — 

''  Amy,  how  would  you  like  to  have  me 
for  your  uncle,  eh  ? " 

'•  Oh,  so  much.  You  dear,  dear  old  man  !  " 
cried  the  child,  with  the  excitement  of 
delight.    "  But  how  can  you  be  my  uncle  ?  " 

"  "Well,  you  see  it's  this  way.  Hetty  is 
your  aunt.    Now,  if  I  become  Aunt  Hetty's 

VOL.  II.  s 
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husband  I  shall  be  your  uncle.     Don't  you 
see  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  say,  isn't  that  jolly  ? "  exclaimed 
Master  Fred,  who,  seated  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  was  busy  carving  some  orange-peel 
into  grotesque  shapes.  "  I  always  knew  you 
liked  Aunt  Hetty,  because  I  remember  once 
in  Meerut  you  kissed  her  hand  in  the  garden. 
And  I  know  she  likes  you,  because  when  we 
came  here  and  we  heard  you  were  dead  she 
used  to  cry." 

Then  Mrs.  Pritchard  spoke,  and  these 
were  her  words — 

^'  Colonel  Sandon,  a  brave  man  deserves 
a  good  woman,  and  in  my  dear  sister  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  a  perfect  wife.  You 
wooed  her  in  stormy  times,  you  have  won 
her  in  peace,  and  I  pray  earnestly  to  God 
that  He  will  grant  you  both  a  future  of 
usefulness  and  restful  happiness." 

"  Amen  to  that,"  murmured  Sandon,  with 
impressive  fervour.  And  a  little  later, 
when  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  gone  off  with  the 
children  to  see  them  to  their  beds,  Sandon 
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folded  his  arms  about  Hester's  neck,  and 
said — "  What    a    dear,    dear    woman    you 


are ! " 


"Ah!"  she  sighed,  ^ith  a  sigh  of  ex- 
ceeding great  joy,  as  she  pillowed  her 
head  upon  his  breast. 


THE   END. 
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